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erry Christmas, 


Part I.—Cunisrmas 1n Town. 
HEN the December snow that, out in the 
open country, is white and pure as an angel’s 
robe, has, in mighty London, been long 
since ground and churned black by the iron 
hoofs of cab horses, the wheels of the elongated 
omnibus, and the massy weight of Pickford’s 
mountainous vans, then in the dim dusk, just 
after the blood-red sun has gone to rest over 
Kensington way, and the lamplighter has run 
the fire from mile to mile of lamps, old Father 
Christmas comes gliding like a royal pilgrim 
from the suburbs, and a universal instinct of 
joy, spreading from mile to mile of human 
hearts, tells to rich and poor that the short 
but blessed reign of good King Christmas has 


once more commenced, 
* 
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Merry Christmas, 


Everywhere through the lumi- 
nous gloom that enwraps London, 
the good Spirit that at this season 
comes to bring peace and goodwill, 
and warm the hard heart, and make 
the warm heart still warmer, looks 
down and blesses all who wish for 
that blessing; who pray for it, or 
who are worthy to receive it. The 
mayor in his Mansion House, and 
the beggar in his lair, both rejoice 
that Christmas is come again. The 
very old sextoness, in rusty crape, 
ugly as a ghoul and lean as a skele- 
ton, has a cheery manner about her 
as she arranges the holly branches 
in the chilly and lonely old church 
of Cripplegate Within, smiling and 
crooning, as she places the shining 
green leaves with the little sealing- 
wax berries, in a rejoicing way over 
the dusty marble monument of the 
worthy Alderman, who, with his 
wife and sixteen children, rest under 
that enormous marble wine-cooler, 
over which the dusty cherubims 
shed dirty tears. Even the very 
charity boys, in the fringed blue 
muffin 3 and the pewter badges 
on their left breasts, dream of im- 
pending pudding, and smile in their 
prophetic slumbers. In countless 
offices, too, portly tradesmen chuckle 
as they make out the annual bill that 
is due on Monday, and is to render 
that fast young guardsman, Bothends, 
unsomifortable, and make him for 
some time dread all persons with 
Jewish noses. The very flabbiest 
and most subservient pauper in the 
eee oe livery of Maryle- 

me workhouse sits musing over 
the stove on Christmas Eve, con- 
jecturing in a subdued voice as to 
whether the beef to-morrow will 
be soft, or stringy, and betting 
pinches of snuff hopefully on the 
former contingency. 

It matters little what the weather 
is like—it may be a green Christ- 
mas, or it may be a black iron- 
bound one—glazing the very coals 
in the cellar, and hanging in icy 
spikes from the water cistern, com- 
pelling Mr. Briggs to bandage it 
with haybands; or it may be that 
the whole earth from Labrador 
to Lambeth is lap in a white 
shroud of snow, and that there is a 
muffied and almost solemn stillness 


in the streets, and that the wheels 
are clotted and dumb, and that there 
is snowball-throwing in the squares, 
and that there is a hush everywhere 
in the great city that has something 
religious and awful in it, as if the 
giant city was near its hour of dis- 
solution, and the whole world was 
treading soft and passing through 
the death-chamber ‘with hushed 
voice, nay, almost with bated breath. 
Snow or rain, cold or tepid, the 
reign of Christmas commences al- 
ways at the same time, and a peace 
that comes from heaven, warms our 
heart and brightens our eyes. 

The old Norsemen, whose black 
sails, centuries ago, struck terror 
to the hearts of our Yorkshire vil- 
lagers, celebrated their pagan fes- 
tivals at Christmas time, amid 
burnt homesteads, plundered abbeys, 
and the bodies of murdered monks. 
Their warriors, sheathed in mail, and 
maddened with mead or hydromel, 
danced round their huge fires, or 
pelted each other, as tradition tells 
us, in ferocious mirth with the 
bones of oxen. Even the Roman 
slaves had their feasts in memory 
of the reign of Saturn and the 
bygone golden age, when we all ate 
acorns, and kings paid their sub- 
jects for the pleasure of being 
allowed to rule over them. The 
Saxons, too, had their great church 
festivals, when, amid gleaming 
tapers, silver thuribles were swung 
and bells tinkled, and prelates pro- 
cessionized in garments glistening 
with gold. 

All through the middle ages, 
Christmas in London was a great 
festival—from the time that St. 
John’s Wood was a real forest, with 
wolves in it, to the time that Knights- 
bridge was infested with highway- 
men, and Marylebone was pure 
country. It was at Christmas that 
our Plantagenets broke lances in 
Smithfield, gave banquets at the 
Tower, danced at Barnard’s Castle, 
rode in state over London Bridge, or 
went to high mass at Westminster. 
It was then that there were public 
games in Moorfields, and eating and 
drinking and good fellowship on the 
most stupendous scale : and the poor 
were not forgotten ; for the men who 
clothed in steel had warm hearts, and 
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the old convents—fountains of lazi- 
ness as they were—were also peren- 
nial fountains of charity. 

So by Pagan or Christian, for 
long, long centuries, has Christmas 
time been a time of rejoicing in 
merry England, from the days that 
we lived in Stonehenge — that 
draughtiest building in the world, 
as my friend Butt calls it—to the 
present hour, when we live in brick 
packing-cases. It is the time to 
open heart and house, and shake 
hands with alienated sons and 
friends, whom small envies and 
miserable petty hatreds or pre- 
judices have estranged ; it is a time 
to feel home dearer, and to make good 
resolves for the next year; it is 
a time to see where to put into 
port and careen; to look to your 
upper tackle ; to examine your sails ; 
to re-victual; to remove the carking 
barnacles that fret into life and im- 
pede one’s tranquil progress to 
eternity. It is good for us all to 
have these ideal moments of re- 
solve, even though they may never 

fruit. Such days are indeed 


holy days, for they give us time to 
mt of past follies; moreover, 


t is better, to redeem them. 
We may forget sometimes the 
higher motives of the festival, that 
brought ‘peace to all mankind; 
that established among us ages ago, 
in that little rocky town among the 
olive gardens, the highest ideal that 
man can attain to; but the simple 
lessons of the time—the joy and 
goodwill—there is none too ignorant 
to profit by. Oh, what a Christmas 
it would be, if every man in London 
determined to forgive one enemy, 
or make one person happy besides 
himself on that day! Easy—almost 
a smile would doit; easy forgive- 
ness—a hand stretched out—and yet 
before nightfall it would be as if the 
* Truce of God’ had been proclaimed 
throughout the city; and in that 
one smile, and that one shake of 
the hand, several millions of people 
would have done more to spread 
practical Christianity than has been 
done in one day in England since 
the martyrs rose to heaven from 
the fires of Smithfield, and that day 
of accomplished good would be for 
ever known as a day in which a 


great nation had done a deed more 
wonderful than the bloodiest vic- 
tory it ever won. 

We who work when we choose, 
we with the silver spoons in our 
mouths, we who but move from 
one sort of pleasure to another, 
calling one work and the other 
rest—the one the season, and the 
other not the season—cannot under- 
stand the hearty animal joy with 
which the poor greet Christmas— 
rest, paradise, when the tired body 
is almost a,whole year without it, for 
a hearty and unstinted dinner is 
more than a mere pleasant episode 
to hearty youths and children who 
live six days of the week on bread 
alone. 

There are a certain set who pro- 
fess to hold in great scorn P oa 
kindly views of what Christmas is 
to the majority, and ought to be te 
all; who, cold, selfish, and super- 
refined, deride the innocent joy of 
the poor, whom they dare to despise, 
and whom they are wicked enough 
to sneer at. 

‘Christmas, ugh! day to be 
marked with black chalk—brings 
nothing but bills—we are tired of 
this talk about fat turkeys, country 
dances, holly, red faces—no one 
dances now—jolly thing a family 
party. Christmas is . <t hate 
Christmas—we have had enough 
of it—it is all very well in panto- 
mimes, and nowhere else.’ 

These poor fish-blooded creatures 
would sneer down Christmas—the 
joy of all our hearts—the happiest 
and purest season of the year, when 
the blood in all generous, warm 
hearts turns to very wine, and when 
even our great care-worn city seems 
to leap for joy. O these Liliputian 
cynics are like so many lizards round 
a five-hundred-year-old oak—they 
can neither, bend it nor destroy 
it! 

There is a certain great Dutch 

a in words who has excelled 
self in describing the Fw hey and 
a of a London 
Every shop window is a tableau, a 
gratis exhibition, to feast the eye and 
delight the imagination of the young 
street Tantalus, and the poor Pan- 
dora who has let hope for ever fly ; 
to make the rude city Sisyphus with 
B2 
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his burden gape and stare. He 
sketches all the wonders with the 
child-like delight, and the healthy 
fire of true all-sympathizing genius 
—the pot-bellied baskets of chest- 
nuts, lolling at the doors; the ruddy, 
brown-faced Spanish onions shining 
like friars; the blooming pyramids 
of apples; the mossy and brown fil- 


berts, reminding one of woodland © 


walks; the squab and swarthy biffins 
entreating people to buy and eat— 
these are all remembered in his 
charming fruit-pieee, which sur- 
passes all that Van Os, or Huysum, 
or Lance, ever painted—and these joys 
are all poured forth from the horn 
of Christmas. Why, lizard-hearted 
cynicling, if Christmas brings only 
one kind feeling to a few hearts,— 
if through its exhilarating atmo- 
sphere we only see such common 
objects and gifts of God as this 
genius has painted for us, sweeter, 
brigater, gayer,—-then has Christmas 
not been unblest, or that sweet 
holiday of the English race been use- 
less, profitless. May God bless this 
Christmas as he has blessed other 
Christmas-tides; and may we all 
sing with one voice in spite of all 
the cynical Spirits, and louder than 
ever too— 


‘God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay !’ 


as the hearty people in Mr. Dickens’ 
delightful ‘Christmas Carol’ do, be- 
lieving, as we do most truly, with him 
that Christmas is the time when 
want is most keenly felt, because 
abundance doth then most rejoice, 
and that then charity and good-will 
should go forth over the world scat- 
tering blessings on those to whom 
life is so sad and wearisome. 

This is the time that Kentish rail- 
ways get positively choked up into 
stoppages with fat turkeys—enor- 
mous birds, who have devoted their 
short lives to getting as fat as pos- 
sible in order, by their death, to 
fatten and prolong the life of many 
pleasant members of the human 
race; and as for Cornhill, and London 
Bridge, and Newgate Street, they 
are so many jostling seas of Pickford 
vans, full of barrels of oysters—deli- 
cious bivalves, that die pleasantly 
and graciously as we are in the 


very act of swallowing them. The 
poultry men, to iryjtate and tempt 
men to make presents beyond their ' 
means, stand in the very doors of 
their shops, aggravating us by pow- 
dering the pink breasts of fowls, by 
snipping unfeelingly the featherless 
legs of geese, and by running 
skewers with dexterous cruelty 
through the bodies of little juries 
of larks. Can it be wondered at 
that an eccentric gentleman, against 
whom a recent writ of De lunatico 
was issued, began his career of ec- 
centricity by one Christmas eve pur- 
chasing five hundred and thirty- 
four turkeys in Newgate Market, 
and sending them, with his compli- 
ments, to all the persons whose 
names began with Z., that he could 
find enumerated in Kelly’s Post- 
Office Directory. That man had a 
slightly muddled brain, but his 
heart must have been Aa 1 at the 
angelic Lloyd’s. 

Now do the shops assume a spor- 
tive and gay character, and the more 
pantomimically lavish the display 
the more like Christmas the proprie- 
tor seems to think he has made his 
shop. The Chinese merchant, with 
the gilt tea-chest newly gilded for 
the occasion, and coloured pla- 
cards with neatly-figured prices rise, 
like gardeners’ tallies, from pyra- 
mids of oranges, and square acres of 
Tafilat dates, pink and white plots 
of sugar-plums, and gluey bars of 
‘Rahat-lakoum.’ In eating-houses, 
ee calves’ heads appear with golden 
emons in their mouths, and chains 
of sausages encircle the neck of the 
aldermanic bird, while the turtle, in 
inner chambers, flat upon his back, 
and white as a watch-face, lies and 
ruminates over the soft warmth and 
azure brightness of those native 
Indian seas of his that shall know 
him no more. 

The sweetmeat shops too, dear to 
doctors and the children who are 
heedless of their doctrines, glow with 
many colours. Bona ’s ribs re- 
mind us of Waterloo; and liqueur 
fruits still treasure up their scented 
spirit, to make others ill, as they of 
old made us; the waxen oyster and 
carrot delight the easily deceived 
young botanist; and baneful toffy, 
of a golden brown, still reminds 
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us of the colour of that draught 
that is its sure follower and anti- 
dote. 

Now, too, in stationers’ shops 
cheap almanacs, that tell you all you 
do not want to know, and dismiss all 
you do with noble persistency— 
compete with cartes de visite, whose 
executors have so strange a way of 
equalizing fames and shuffling to- 
gether ephemeral reputations ; Tom 
Sayers and Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Windham and Mr. Spurgeon, Leo- 
tard and the gorilla, Mr. Bellew and 
Mr. Roupell, the Benicia Boy and the 
Rev. Mr. Punshon. 

Now, indeed, everything reminds 
us that in all places, whether in 
mine or lighthouse, ship at sea or 
lonely foreign station, shrouded with 
palm trees; in the Nile boat and in 
the gleaming Boulevards; wher- 
ever, indeed, Englishmen are, there 
Christmas is shortly to be honoured, 
and brave men’s knees to be bent in 
worship, as so many centuries ago 
the Magi bent their knees in the 
cavern stable of the lowly inn at 
Bethlehem. 

The old Pagans, in spite of all 
their painters and sculptors, had not 
half as clear a vision of their Joves 
and Saturns as we have of old Father 
Christmas, with his snow-coloured 
robes and his crown of red-berried 
holly. 

He stands out on Christmas Eve 
as almost a visible guest at thou- 
sands of happy family parties, where 
children gambol and dance, where 
all hearts beat quicker and all eyes 
sparkle brighter; for the light that 
gleams up in them comes from the 
soul’s content. 

The cabs that dart about the 
London streets on Christmas eves 
and Christmas nights are brimming 
with happy people, happy with the 
happiness of the season, not with the 

iff, smiling, artificial happiness of 
the genteel comedy of a London 
season. Blessings on dear Christmas, 
for showering, even for one day, 
so much happiness upon us. 


Part IL 
CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Long before Christmas, the Frost 
King rears his green banner of holly 
aloft in the hedges: not that the 
holly trees have not been there all 
the summer, waiting for their great 
monarch’s advent, but that now that 
all the leaves are plucked off, and the 
green earth is left shivering without a 
feather of its leafy plumage, and only 
the rusty-brown beech leaves remain, 
the green, prickly trees show more 
clearly, and stand out like sturdy 
young banner-bearers in their prick- 
ly, shining armour, spotted with 
blood-red drops. 

And to them comes the robin, 
whose little breast, the beautiful old 
legend of the monks assures us, was 
first stained by the Saviour’s blood 
as it strove to pull out the nail that 
fastened the hand to the cross—he 
comes to sing his sweet little doleful 
Christmas carol of peace and good- 
will to man, till one is inclined to 
fancy that it must be indeed the in- 
nocent but transformed soul of one of 
the ‘ Babes in the Wood;’ and now, 
too, the lonely firs, that in summer 
we forget or despise, cheer us with 
their kindly warmth, and shoot forth 
their twigs like so many green crys- 
tals. 


And now, like young Druids, the 
woodmen’s children go out and tear 
down huge spoils of holly branches, 
some of which go tossing by wag- 
gonfuls to garland London, and 
others to the home church of Pipe- 
ton-cum-Tabor, and the noble old 
Tudor manor-house thereof. 

There is too, I have noticed, 
about this time, in country villages, 
a remarkable anxiety perceptible 
among maid-servants for that cu- 
rious little parasite of the oak and 
apple tree, the white-berried mistle- 
toe. Polite bakers, whose compli- 
ments are as flowery as their faces, 
which look like roses after a snow- 
storm, inquire everywhere for the 
coveted t; and as for the blue- 
garbed awl he drives about 
among the farmers, in mad corapeti- 
tion for the same vegetable. 

The country bands begin to strike 
the chords with vigorous hands ; and 
at night, from behind the laurel 
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bushes that glitter in the moon- 
shine, we hear their rough music, in- 
terspersed with pompous directions, 
much coughing, self-applause, and 
ehattering ; yet still who does not 
delight in this annual serenade when 
one awakes to the dismal recitative 
of ‘ The Seven Sorrows’ or the stir- 
ring, religious cheerfulness of— 


*God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 


For ‘ Uncle Sam’ is now entirely for- 
gotten; one’s ‘poor feet’ are no 
longer pitied; the bovine ophicleide 
and the querulous fife no longer 
ask me ‘ Where I’m going on Sun- 
day ? 

I look out of my window, and just 
ander the broad white moon, that 
my fir-trees bar with black, on the 
snow-carpet that covers my lawn, 
and under the frozen tears of the 
icicles on the thatch above my dial, 
stand the waits, waiting on Provi- 
dence and on me, and ‘ making night 
hideous.’ There is the old serpent 
sitting down on a camp-stool, his 
horny and chapped fingers opening 
the huge valves of keys; there is 
the thin flute-player, with his head 
awry and his mouth attenuated to 
the embouchure of his complaining 

ipe of boxwood ; there is the violin 
= his instrument with his 
chin, and drawing out rough Christ- 
mas music, to tell us that— 

‘In Bethelem a child was born, 
Good will and peace to all.’ 


Bless them—bless the waits—who, 
though they do murder sleep, and 
time too (which is worse than beat- 
ing it, as the great Mr. Kemble once 
observed to an angry orchestra 
eonductor) — bless them, because, 
through frost and cold, and spite of 
much temptation in that island of the 
sirens, ‘ the Ring of Bells,’ the waits 
come on this blessed Christmas Eve, 
to chant the dirge of midnight 
after their rude fashion and in their 
simple but honest way, to remind 
us of the Magi offerings—of the star 
that led them—of the holy child in 
the rock manger—and of the great 

that came in such a night as 
this to the shepherds watching in 
those very stony fields round little 
Bethlehem, where it seems but yes- 
terday I was myself wandering. 


Where is the star now? I see the 
Twins glittering over the dark elm 
trees, and the giant Orion guarding 
them with his jewelled belt buckled 
around him. But how can I pick 
out the Magi’s star from that vast 
field of planet-flowers wherein, its 
great errand accomplished, it blos- 
soms now unnoticed ? 

Sunday comes, and finds the earth 
still wrapped in its white shroud. 
The snow, perhaps, is falling in 
white feathery flakes, so light that 
they seem scarcely to know whether 
to fall or to float. Snow roofs the 
cottages and the barns, the stacks 
and the sheds ; it lies in swathes on 
the fir boughs, that sometimes spring 
up from under that temporary mis- 
fortune of theirs, and ruffle off the 
flakes with a sifting rustle. It clots 
upon the spotted laurel leaves, and 
its swathes roll in frozen waves up 
the furrowed lanes, where the wag- 
gon, if it move at all, moves in so 
hearse-like and muffled a manner; 
it lies in soft slabs over the great 
Corinthian porch of Squire Hanger’s 
house, and fills up all the ledges of 
the louvre-boards in the tower of the 
church of Pipeton-cum-Tabor. 

That church is old—terribly old— 
old as Edward the Confessor: it con- 
fesses to being as old as that, though 
the Wars of the Roses saw the nave 
rebuilt, and the Restoration the 
south chapel restored. The tower, 
Mr. Pugin, an excellent judge, once 
declared to be almost unique; it is 
massy, squat, and square; nothing 
but a mine of gunpowder or an 
earthquake could shake it; as for 
lightning, it hurts it no more than 
squibs would do an elephant. It 
has only one friend in the world, and 
that is an old friend of nearly ‘nine 
hundred years’ standing—the rusty 
black yew-tree below in the church- 
yard—the tree with the pulpy red 
berries that the children eat—the 
funereal tree that no sunshine ever 
warms into a smile. The tower is a 
blind old giant, with but one idea— 
that is, the idea of summoning people 
to church on Sunday, with its voice, 
which is the one half-cracked jang- 
ling old bell, so monotonous, so 
clamorous, so untiring, so fretful if 
the good rector is but a few moments 
too late. 
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Till the rector comes, the country 
people in their clean white smocks, 
stand and chat with a sprig of holly,in 
their mouths, fellow to the very one 
that is to rise like a plume from the 
Mamelon fort of the plum-pudding 
a few hours hence. The very graves 
look less mossy and brighter than 
usual this Yule tide—more like stone 

of Time’s diary, or mile-stones 
y the side of life’s road, than tomb- 
stones. The little daisies, white- 
frilled and innocent as children on a 
Sunday, look whiter and more golden 
than usual because we look at them 
with cheerful hearts and happy holi- 
day eyes. 

And now that the bell jangles 
quite spitefully and fussily, the good 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Arthur Greenoak, 
comes sailing up the walk leading 
from his — gate towards the 
—- g out like a brave old 

it Bis ch clean white surplice, the 
por mach hood of Oxford banding his 
back with quite an heraldic parti- 
colour. 

Directly they see the minister, the 
country youth in their white smocks 
and fustian jackets tumble at once 
into the church, for all the world 
just as so many rabbits playing at 
the mouths of their holes would do 
if Farmer Debenham’s sandy terrier 
were to come suddenly in sight from 
behind a clump of furze. The good 
minister, in a portly way, makes in 
after them. Instantly he enters, the 
organiste, with malice prepense, 
dashes nervously at the overture, 
and plays him in. Soon the prayers 
begin—the Christmas-day service is 
commenced. 

I know not how it is, but there is 
a lay element always perceptible to 
me in a © y service—a 
sort of feeling that the service is to 
be followed by scenes of quiet homely 
enjoyment. There is more chatting 
in thechurchyard, and the very green 
arbour from which the rector 
preaches leads us half unconsciously 
to thoughts of the day, although 
so peculiarly sacred, being, after all, 


but half a Sunday. 
Thechurch boasts a perfect Ha 
time of evergreens. Holly 

and bristles on every pew, in the 
organ-loft, and round the belfry door. 
It, perhaps, pricks you a little, but 


one likes to be pricked by holly 
on a Christmas-day. Presently, the 
robin, singing on the leafless tree 
outside the east window, will be the 
only singer left in or near the 
church. The congregation, with one 
consent, will be bowing almost idola- 
trously, with laughing chatter and 
babble over its Christmas beef and 
pudding. 

In the rector’s drawing-room are 
all his nephews and nieces (young 
couples and old peopie, and spinsters 
and bachelors—soldiers and sailors, 
and lawyers and doctors), all met 
once more to see each other, and do 
honour to Father Christmas. 

In the kitchen below there is even 
a merrier, certainly a noisier party. 
The butcher of Pipeton-cum-Tabor, 
the tailor of ditto, the rector’s 
gardener and coachman, and the 
schoolmaster and his wife—all wait- 
ing with ostentatious indifference for 
the beef being dished. Holly glitters 
on the mantelpiece, where bygone 
brass candlesticks, still retained on 
full-pay as kitchen ornaments, glitter 
also, in good-humoured rivalry. The 
blue willows of the crockery are 
framed in laurels, and so are the 
pewter salt-cellars and the plated 
dish-covers. The clock is frilled 
with laurustinas, and the roof-beams 
—from whence the bacon threatens 
you with death—are bowered with 
evergreens; and in the centre, the 
very blossom of the whole, dangles 
with shy innocence, the hollow-ber- 
ried mistletoe—the mystic shrub, 
sacred to love and hope. 

Already—and it is now scarce one 
o’clock—it has been consecrated by 
an eager votary—I refer to the 
parish-clerk—whose love has so long 
failed to meet with a response. It 
was he—yes, he—who first, with 
rough yet honest gallantry, on ar- 
riving ran up to Jemima the cook, 
dragged her beneath the unconscious 

lant that tells no secret, and there, 
in the sight of the whole world of 
Pipeton-cum-Tabor, did inflict a 
bouncing and resounding kiss on 
the fair red cushion of Jemima’s 
blushing and, I may say, fiery cheek. 

After dinner, the butcher will kiss 
Mary, and the schoolmaster the 
butcher’s wife, and the tailor the 
schoolmaster’s wife, and the coach- 
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man the organiste—indeed every one 
somebody else, and pleasant billows 
of laughter will roll from the kitchen 
to meet in the hall with rolling tides 
of laughter from the parlour; and 
so each will be happy in his degree. 
And upstairs there will be forfeits 
and ‘Scandal,’ and round games; and 
downstairs songs and riddles; and 
John the clerk will sing a dirge of a 
hymn, that will, in three hun- 
dred verses, carry you comfortably 
through the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, and will sing, indeed, till he 
gets so faint (though still zealous) 
that he will have to prop himself up 
in the chimney corner. And up- 
stairs there will be mistletoeing and 
nimble toeing, and downstairs nimble 
toeing and mistletoing ; and upstairs 
there will be fun, and downstairs 
fun ; and the rector will launch forth 
into old university stories and Latin 
uns, and will show his cabinet and 
is photographs, and his coins, and 
his Dutch pictures, and be as se- 
renely happy, as those he makes 
happy also. 
the mean time, downstairs 
John the clerk, roused to a gallantry 
even beyond his ordinary pitch by 
the parting cup of elder wine, has 
grown more than ever ‘ owdacious,’ 
and has kissed Jemima under the 
mistletoe for the fourteenth time ; as 
the schoolmaster utters grandilo- 
quently, his round-hand sentences 
originally derived from copy-books, 
John, reflecting on that parting kiss, 
passes the cuff of his coat (once the 
minister’s) across his refreshed lips, 
and looking upward with profes- 
sional thankfulness, remarks— 


* That weren’t so bad.’ 

And now with kisses and hearty 
and vigorous shaking of hands (quite 
different from the flabby and almost 
imperceptible contact that a West- 
end friend greets you with), the 
guests sally out into the fresh, brac- 
ing, cold air; and out in the frosty 
moonlight, John the clerk strikes 
up lustily the tardy carol— 

*God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.’ 

Upstairs the fun, however, still 
grows merrier and louder. There 
is ‘ blind-man’s buff’ for the chil- 
dren, and a quiet dance for the 
young people, and a cosy rubber for 
the old folks—a good chatty rubber, 
for mere amusement, and not a 
shadow of the silent gambler’s 
gloomy earnestness about it. 

And in the course of the happy 
evening, a young gentleman who is 
going to India betrays strong symp- 
toms of having irrecoverably lost 
his heart, and if any one has found 
such a thing, I think it must be that 
soft-eyed niece who sang so sweetly 
the fine, chivalric old cavalier song— 

* The king shall enjoy his own again?’ 

Nor can we blame the rector 
that he insists on closing the evening 
with the beautiful old ;Christmas 
hymn (for true religion and innocent 
mirth go ever hand in hand), and 
heartily do all voices join in the last 
verse— 

‘ All glory be to Ged on high 

And to the earth ve peace ; 

Goodwill henceforth from heaven and men 

Begin and never cease.’ 


A CHRISTMAS FIRE-SIDE TALE. 


ALL ABOUT SNOWDROPS, CHRISTMAS-ROSES AND OTHER FLOWERS— 
CHERRY-BRANDIES, VISITORS, AND PICKLES—SOLDIERS, HIDDEN TREA- 
SURES AND A GHOST—PRETTY GIRLS, SYBARITES AND CALICO. 


J E* have been down here at the 
Hollies about three weeks. As 
long as Frank and I were alone with 
uncle and aunty, it was all very well: 
we could find lots of employment 
* «We'’—See ‘Surreptitious Correspon- 
dence’ in ‘ London Society’ for November, 
(No, 10). 


and amusement from breakfast to 
supper time; I, along with Uncle 
John, in that tool-house of his where 
everything is topsy-turvy, and where 
the most get-at-able object is sure to 
be something that won’t be wanted 
until next summer, and where, if 
you attempt to get one flower-pot, 
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two or three dozen will tumble 
down, and break themselves in the 
most provoking manner imaginable. 
In this conundrum tool-house I 
pot snowdrops, uncle calls them Ga- 
lanthuses—why, I can’t imagine— 
snowdrops ! — snowdrops! — is not 
that much prettier? And he calls 
the Christmas rose J/elleborus niger! 
Is it not absurd? Can you recognize 
old friends under such names? And 
does Crategus oxycantha bring back 
to your recollection delightful walks 
in our beautiful lanes, sweet intoxi- 
cating perfumes, and such etceteras 
No!—but ‘ May’ speaks for itself— 
‘May’ says love— whilst Crategus 
orycantha only suggests ‘ bother!’ 
Snowdrops and Christmas-roses 
remind you of those little faithful 
friends who will, notwithstanding 
adversity and the cold blasts of for- 
tune still come to see you, and who 
always come just when everything is 
looking cold and cheerless, to say: 
‘Hope is not dead;’ whilst what 
does Galanthus or Helleborus niger 
mean’? And lastly, why does my 
uncle John persist in calling the 
‘lily of the valley’ Convallaria ma- 
jalis?—and why will florists and 
‘ The Horticultural Gardens’ persist 
in calling all our pets such names ? 
Well, never mind, I amuse myself 
by growing snowdrops, by putting 
hyacinths in glass vases and hiding 
them in the dark so that they may 
grow straight; at other times (in 
fact the greater part of the time) I 
knit warm woollen stockings, not for 
myself or any of us!—and I shan’t 
tell you who for. And how do you 
think my husband Frank amuses 
himself?—or rather, how do you 
think aunt Ellen amuses him? 
Every morning that he is not jout 
shooting she gets him into her store- 
room, and there makes him taste 
these cherries in brandy, these in 
gin (!), these mandarins in curacao, 
these crab-apples in noyeau; this cas- 
sis, these barberries, besides plums, 
currants, jams, and all sorts of con- 
fectionaries; and lastly (always), 
pickles, which he eats until Aer eyes 
quite water, after which she sends 
him out in fruitless researches after 
ssible, or rather impossible eggs 
in the hen-house, under the wood- 
stacks, in the stables, and then gets 


in a fidget until he comes back, a 
long time after (having smoked a 
cigar), and says there are none!— 
So, and otherwise, the days passed 
somehow whilst we were alone; but 
directly our visitors began to arrive 
to stay the Christmas holidays, it 
was quite another thing! We had 
to amuse them—and it is wonderful 
how helpless visitors will be. They 
will not amuse themselves on rainy 
days, and they will persist in fancy- 
ing that, if they are out of your sight 
five minutes in the day, they are 
committing some gross breach of eti- 
quette. (Of course, dear Editor, you 
will never show this to anybody, so I 
don’t minc telling what visitors 
ought to @> when they are on a 
friendly visit.) Itis not a long prosy 
advice—but just twelve words, that 
will convey volumes: ‘Let your 
hosts have a few hours in the day to 
themselves.’ 

Well, all our guests were Christ- 
mas friends—that is to say, relations 
and friends we love; but, neverthe- 
less, the days were simply insup- 
portable. The ladies, who at first 
thought they would like to go out 
shooting, had the good sense to be 
frightened and shocked when they 
saw a r pheasant lying on the 
ground dead, and all nasty. Skating, 
alas! was impossible. Croquet was 
out of the question; and that stupid 
man ‘of ours forgot to light the fire 
one night in the billiard-room, and 
consequently the cushions froze, and 
the gentleman said the table was 
like a tub. 

Thank goodness! we had a sup- 

ly of papers and periodicals from 
Eraieethe ‘Times,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘Satur- 


day{Review,’ ‘ Athenzeum,’ ‘ Punch,’ 
‘ All the Year Round,’ ‘ Blackwood,’ 


and you. (Your last semestrial yo- 
lume was thumbed throngh and 
through.) 

With the help of these the days 
passed somehow ; but the after-din- 
ners were dreadfully dull—(I was 
going to say ‘awfully slow, but 
Frank says that is slang in a lady’s 
mouth). We tried whist, but Frank 
would always revoke or trump his 

er’s trick, and as he invariably 
Colonel Bellom (an old Indian) 
for a partner, this one declared at 
last he’d sooner play at cross pur- 
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poses with a Bengalee tiger than 
whist with sucha partner. We tried 
speculation ; but the children always 
speculated on gains, and got naughty 
if they lost. Somehow or other there 
was a gloom over our party, the 
time hung heavily on all our hands, 
and more especially on early-dinner 
days. 

At last all our amusements were 
nearly exhausted, when the Gores 
arrived and set us all one evening 
story-telling — quite astonished we 
had not thought of that Christmas 
amusement before. 

As Fanny Gore said: ‘Christmas 
time is the only time when ghost and 
goblin stories are allowable, and then 
the more horrible they are the better.’ 
According to her, your chief aim in 
telling a ghost story must be to 
frighten your listeners out of their 
wits, and the more nervous and un- 
comfortable you make your hearers, 
the more credit do you deserve! 

To arrive at this desideratum, it 
appears you must also as far as is 
practicable, use a little scenic effect. 
Accordingly, we put every evening 
an immense Yule-log on the fire, all 
the lights out, and sat ourselves in a 
semicircle around the fireplace, so 
that our shadows were reflected on 
the walls and ceiling, and I noticed 
we were all about six or eight feet 
high—and so lanky! It so happens 
too, that our drawing-room has a 
large Gothic window, with all little 
lozenge-shaped glasses in it—that 
our fireplace is capacious enough to 
admit of a person standing upright 
in it—that the furniture is very old- 
fashioned, and on each side of the 
fireplace is a hideous leopard, griffin, 
or something, putting his tongue out 
at you. 

It was in this room that Frank, 
encouraged by the example of several 
others, told the simply hideous, ridi- 
culous tale that follows ; and as luck 
would have it, on that night the 
wind was blowing like a melo-dra- 
matic ruffian rushing after his victim 
—banging up against the window, 
shaking it furiously, and then rush- 
ing off to our old cedar, no doubt to 
tell him he hadn’t succeeded in get- 
ting in—and joining in a ‘hollow 
laugh with him, rushed off again 
howling to the poor cottages. 


After explaining a long series of 
shocking massacres in India, and 
how he came to be detached with a 
lot of men from a corps d’armée to 
occupy a ruined mosque somewhere, 
Frank thus began :— 

‘My men were marching along 
bravely under a broiling sun; their 
faces wore that sullen look which 
indicates with our soldiers that they 
intend fighting in earnest—that look 
which some people have mistaken as 
one of discontent and suffering, but 
which shows nothing more or less 
than seriousness and firm p' . 
The fact is, that our soldiers never 
fight for an ‘ idea ’—they only fight 
when stern necessity compels them 
them to do so, and I cannot blame 
them for not looking jovial and merry 
when they know that they must 
kill. Perhaps that day my men 
were looking a little more sullen 
than usual, for the night before we 
had received detailed accounts of the 
doings at Cawnpore, and the atroci- 
ties perpetrated by those demons of 
Sepoys. Many men who wept that 
night woke up the next morning de- 
termined to be stern and implacable 
avengers. 

‘I myself felt as bitter and savage 
as any one among them; and had 
there been any one there to judge 
my looks, I have no doubt but what 
he would have considered me a 
grave and fierce man. 1 was 
strangely preoccupied: think of 
what I would, do what I would, 
my mind always reverted to those 
bloody tragedies, and what with 
the heat of the day, fatigue, and 
privations, I had a kind of delirious 
fever which, though it did not much 
affect my physical strength, yet 
kept my brain in a continual whirl. 
I —_ fancying I heard the rattle of 
musketry, the booming of cannon, 
women and children shrieking, and 
the shocks of cold weapons meeting 
in conflict. So complete were these 
illusions at times that I halted my 
men more than once to consult them 
as to whether they had heard any- 
thing. After a long and fatiguing 
march we arrived at the ruined 
mosque which my orders said, we 
were to occupy, from whence we 
were to watch the surrounding 
country, and out of which we were 
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not to move under any pretence 
whatsoever. Provisions were to be 
sent to us, and so forth. 

‘My men,- sore-footed and ex- 
hausted bore their sufferings pa- 
tiently, and not one grumbled. 
Few spoke, and when any did it 
was to express a wish that they 
might have a “go,” as they termed 
it at the rebels; and I truly believe 
that had a body of mutineers ten 
times outnumbering them appeared 
within sight, my men would have 
then and there rushed out to meet 
them, tired as they were. 

‘After placing the sentinels, our 
fire was soon lighted and tea made; 
and this I was glad to see gave rise 
to a little merriment amongst my 
poor fellows. As they crumbled 
their hard biscuits in the pannikins 
of tea one would ask another “ to 
pass the muffins,” another desired 
Mike, the bugler, “not to keep all 
the buttered toast to himself,” and 
Mike retorted by saying, “ Dhivil a 
drap o’ crame “ould remain in the 
jug if the sairjint got hold on it;” so 
they laughed, and I laughed with 
them, and when our ‘pipes were 
lighted we got to be a little jolly, 
the good-natured fellows distracting 
my attention that I might not see 
some of them exchanging places 
with the sentries, so that these 
might get their tea at once. 

‘About sunset there arrived at 
our outposts a native carrying water- 
melons, citrons, and other things. 
When paraded before me he said he 
had brought some fruits to refresh 
us, and that if we allowed it, he 
would remain with us and make 
himself generally useful. My men, 
who were at first inclined to look 
upon him as a spy, and were willing 
to roast him alive, felt reassured 
when they saw that I was satisfied, 
but, nevertheless understood that 
they must keep their eye on him. 

‘ After chaffing and jabbering with 
him a long while my men got to 
know that this mosque had a very 
unenviable reputation all over the 
country; that it was haunted by a 
wicked cruel genie of fearful es 
who kept hidden somewhere here, 
fabulous treasures—that many In- 
dians had come to search for these 
treasures, but had never returned; 


and that on such occasions might 
be heard fearful roarings of wild 
animals—and that every night 
might be distinctly seen a luminous 
spectre gliding about the ruins. 

‘ This account of hidden treasures 
naturally enough excited the covet- 
ousness of the men who then and 
there decided that if the Evil One 
himself guarded them it would not 
prevent them looking for them in 
the morning. But I, suspecting 
there was more meaning in the 
native’s words than my men ima- 
gined, bade Mike the bugler accom- 
pany me and reconnoitre the whole 
of the ruins. It was certainly a 
most dilapidated building we were 
in, and a very suitable lounge for 
any misanthropic goblin. As Mike 
said, “it’s fortnate for the dhivils it 
doesn’t power with rin offner than 
it do in these pairts.” After having 
sounded every nook and corner, he 
observed that, “Sure they’d be fulls 
to.stap in sich a plaice.” 

‘You know that there is no twi- 
light in India? No sooner was the 
sun down than we were in utter 
darkness, and that was shortly fol- 
lowed by beautiful moonlight. 

‘ After having again visited all the 
posts a serjeant led me to a corner 
which the men had stuffed with 
dried grass for my accommodation, 
and having recommended them to 
sleep with one eye open, I lay down 
with Mike by my side, for in case of 
an alarm, it is just as well a com- 
manding officer should have a bugler 
near him to sound any signal or 
calls. 

‘An hour after this all was quiet 
in our little camp. Every now and 
then the sentinels in a subdued 
voice, warned one another, and the 
last thing I remember before going 
to sleep was Mike saying to me, “ If 
yer want me, yer honner, jist say 
‘Whiskey’ in my ear, an’ I'll be 
awake intirely.” 

‘I cannot say how long I had been 
asleep when I felt myself awakening 
with an indescribable feeling of fear 
running through me. As I tried to 
turn from my left to my right side 
I felt that my hands were pad 
held together. Attempting to spring 
to my feet, a powerful arm held me 
down ; and as I inflated my lungs 
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to give a shout, I felt a nervous 
hand grip my gorge. I could not 
move, and I saw leaning over me a 
hideous phantom !—leaning over me 
with a wn scimitar in its hand, 
and the point resting on my throat! 
Its face was like a skull, and had 
cruel, brilliant, vicious eyes: the 
whole surface of it was illuminated 
with a pale blue, greenish, fiery 
colour; it mesmerized and fasci- 
nated me with its cruel sinister 
glance, and then whispered some- 
thing in Hindostanee which I could 
not at first understand, for its teeth 
chattered so as it spoke that I could 
not catch a single word. Seeing 
this, it leant closer over me, and 
putting its arm around my neck 
said: “ Utter a word, or make a sign, 
and thee and thy men will be blown 
to the skies. This place is under- 
mined, and thousands of pounds of 
gunpowder are beneath here!” 

‘It then let go its hold, and turn- 
ing its front to the moon, grinned 
and gnashed its teeth at it, rolled 
its eyes horribly, then, by a motion, 
bade me follow it. 

‘ How I obeyed so unresistingly I 
cannot now account for, but certain 
it is that I arose from my couch 
carefully and followed with this 
vague feeling—the place may be 
undermined: if lost myself, can I 
save the men? 

‘We passed warily through the 
sleeping soldiers, eluding the sen- 
tries. When we had the last 
sentinekby about two hundred yards 
the spectral figure oe suddenly, 
and putting its hand familiarly on 
my shoulder, said, “ Thou’rt trem- 
bling, Sahib: do as I bid thee, and 
thou’lt never have reason to repent 
thy visit to the Mosque! Follow 
me.” A few minutes afterwards we 
entered a cluster of cactus and 
prickly pear bushes, and after seek- 
ing awhile, the phantom bade me 
seize a cactus before which we had 
halted, and pull it out by the roots. 
AsI the foliage on one side 
it seized the other, and after a few 
jerks the plant came out; but I 
found that it was planted in a kind 
of tub, and in the place from whence 
it came I beheld a round stone with 
an iron ring fastened in it. Be- 
wildered as I was I could not help, 


nevertheless, thinking of “ Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp,” and 
wondered I had ever doubted the 
veracity of that narrative. 

‘I then saw my hideous com- 
panion put his bony hand through 
the ring and lift the stone, when I 
beheld a narrow flight of steps lead- 
ing down into a vault. 

*“ Descend, Sahib,” said my 
guide; and as I obeyed he followed 
me, and I heard him beating a stone 
to obtain a light. 

‘Hardly had I descended four 
steps before I heard a fearful roar- 
ing and whining. Through the 
obscurity I distinguished burning, 
flashing eyes, which, from expe- 
rience I knew to be those of feline 
animals; and then there came to 
me the sickly, putrid odour of a 
charnel-house, and the filthy effiu- 
vium emitted by animals kept con- 
fined. My heart came to my mouth. 
I attempted to rush back up the 
steps, when a violent thrust pre- 
cipitated me to the bottom of them, 
and I fell headlong among what I 
recognised to be, by the touch, 
humid, slimy bones! The roaring 
of animals now redoubled, echoed 
by the walls of the cavern, and 
stunned, bruised, and sickened, I 
swooned. 

* * = - * 

‘When I recovered my senses I 
felt rather than saw that the place I 
was in, was now brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and I breathed the perfume 
of delicious incense burning, over- 
powering the revolting odours I had 
first encountered. Whilst rubbing 
my eyes to convince myself I was 
not dreaming, I rose to a sitting 
posture and timidly looked about 
me. I was in a large vault, the 
floor of which was covered with 
human bones. Immediately before 
me was a cage holding three gigan- 
tic cheetahs; alongside of it were 
several coffers filled with gold and 
silver, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires. Hanging on the 
walls were rich brocades and costly 
furs—in fact, fabulous treasures— 
and immediately facing the step 
hung a skeleton with a nail driven 
through its skull, and a yard 
from me stood my strange guide. 
He held in his hand the hideous 
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face that had so terrified me, and 
when I looked at him I recognised 
the native who had brought water- 
melons to our camp! Boiling with 
indignation I sprang to my feet, 
and was about seizing a poignard 
I saw near me on the wall, when 
he presented a pistol at my head, 
and in a stern voice called on me 
to stand still. “Sahib,” said he, 
“now you understand who haunts 
the Mosque; now you see the genie, 
and here you see the hidden wealth! 
Be reassured: had I wished you 
harm I could whilst you were 
senseless have given you to these 
beasts who have made many meals 
of timorous wretches that have at- 
tempted to discover these treasures. 
I could have nailed you to these 
walls like yonder Hindu, who, when 
alive would have betrayed me. 
But listen to me. Hunger and pri- 


vation have I suffered amidst such 
treasures! nor night nor day have 
I known rest since these hounds of 
Hell have been butchering your 
countrymen and plundering all 
people of wealth. The fear of cer- 


tain death, of cruel, ignominious 
death, hath never shaken my reso- 
lution to stay aloof from such foul 
crimes as my countrymen have 
committed. And now, weary, sick, 
gnawed with ague, I have come to 
you, Sahib. I can no longer hold 
here. To you I throw off this 
hideous mask, with which I have 
for moons made the ruins frightful. 
Save me! Transport these coffers 
by break of day to a safe retreat, 
and one half do I give you! Oh! 
refuse me not! your men need not 
know what they contain, and you 
will be rich as a Nabob!” 

‘ The sincere, earnest way in which 
the native delivered the above com- 
pletely reassured me. I understood 
now the awful vision I had seen, 
and the motives that made this man 
act so; and I explained to him that 
I was willing to protect him and 
his treasures, but that I could not 
accept of anything, as our military 
laws forbid me doing so; and I 
concluded by assuring him that 
I could not stir from my post for 
the present; that as a British 
soldier I was bound to stick to 
my duty; and I proposed return- 


ing to our camp and having his 
coffers transferred thence. When 
he heard my answer he grew singu- 
larly excited, swore that we should 
all be butchered if we remained 
where we were another day, and 
with a rant exclaimed, “Sahib, be- 
ware how thou triflest with me! 
Knowest thou that with half this 
wealth I could purchase the blood 
of all thy countrymen in India? fee 
men to do such deeds as would 
horrify even the demons of Cawn- 

Still thou refusest? .. . 
Then, O Mahomed, thou’rt undone! 


Out of this thou stirr’st not: a 
dant to yonder wretch thou’lt be. " 
‘Before he could utter another 
word I sprang at his throat; with 
all my might I wrung his gorge; 
with all my strength and energy 
I choked his cries; fearfully we 
struggled around that vault, our 
heads alternately dashing against 
the bars confining the roaring chee- 
tahs: till my hands grew benumbed, 
and my strength began to fail 
With one wrenching effort he threw 
me on my back and seizing my 
wrists, exclaimed with a yell of 
fiendish rage: “Och! it’s a choking 
of me that yer doin’ entirely. 
quait now, captin. Why didn’t yer 
say ‘ Whiskey’ if yer wanted me?” 
‘And so it was. I had been doing 
my best to strangle Mike! Those 
horrible accounts of massacres had, 
as I said before, given me a kind of 
delirious fever, and that was the 
awful, morbid nightmare I expe- 
rienced, but experienced with such 
a semblance of reality as, I fear, I 
have been unable to describe.’ | 


And that is the tale "Frank told 
us. Isn’t it sweet? He proposed 
telling another one quite different, 
and rather worse, but we objected — 
wouldn’t you ? 

And now, before I close this, I 
must tell you of a Christmas game 
Amy Lisden suggested the other 
night. It’s a game to tease the 
gentlemen when they come up from 
their wine after dinner. We call it 
‘Consolation,’ and it is a kind of 
game at forfeits, only that the for- 
feits are to be paid by the gentle- 
men in money, and if you read it, 
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you will understand what was done 
with the money thus collected; so 


here is 2 


THE GAME OF CONSOLATION. 
Dramatis Persone. 

Spuinx—A pretty young lady who as- 
saults all masculine passengers, and is willing 
to devour them. 

ConsoLATION — If possible a prettier 
young lady, willing to console everybody 

SanGRADO — (Cashier and Phleboto- 
miste), any young lady. 

Purveyors-in-ordinary to Sphinx—Two 
or more decoying ladies, 

Attendants on Consolation—A few gush- 
ing girls. 

Sybarites—Old and young gentlemen. 


Sphinw sits in a chair in one cor- 
ner of the room, and endeavours to 
look as wicked as possible. 

Consolation sits at the piano, 
and plays and sings Rossini’s 
Carita, and looks ‘as though but- 
ter wouldn’t melt in her mouth.’ 
Around her stand her attendants 
turning over the music, and each in 
turn singing or playing. 


"Whilst the gentlemen are down- 
stairs sipping Port and Burgundy, 
nodding and winking at one another, 
the ladies in the drawing-room, in- 
stead of talking about fine little 
boys and girls, and surmising who 
will or who won’t next, busy them- 
selves composing an acrostic suit- 
able for the occasion which every 
gentleman is to be asked to explain 
when he comes up to take coffee, 
failing to do which he is to paya 
fine. 

After the lady of the house has 
sent about half a dozen times to 
warn ces Messieurs that coffee is 
ready, it will be about time for the 
performers to take their places. 


AN 


\ \< 


itll. 
WW . 


Sangrado sits between Sphinx 
and Consolation, so that nobody can 
get from one,to the other without 
passing her, and the Purveyors-in- 
ordinary to the Sphinx cautiously 
await the first Sybarite that shows 
his nose (of any colour) this side 
the door: they seize the unlucky 
wight, drag him violently to the 
Sphinx who looks as though she 
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would scrunch him. (The lady 
playing the part of Sphinx must 
never smile, but may use her own 
discretion about showing her teeth 
or nails.) With a terrible voice she 
bids the victim kneel, and then pro- 
ceeds to ask him the following 
questions :— 
‘Have you had a good dinner?” 
(The response will probably be in- 
audible or confused: however, you 
can presume it will be—) 
* Yesh.’ 
‘Good wine ? 
* Yesh.’ 
‘ Plenty of it?’ 
* Lotsh.’ 
‘ Comfortable fire in the room ?” 
*Vewy.’ 
*So you don’t feel cold or hungry 
this frosty night?’ 
‘ Not a bish.’ 
‘Then J know some people that 
do; and, mark me! if you cannot 
discover what words the first letters 
of the following lines form, then 
prepare to fork out! (that’s the 
actual word Louisa Anderly used). 
Now listen :— 
*L et each kind good man approach, 
A nd listen to the question we ask : 
N or fear he be cheated, deceived, 
C ozened, scratched, or devoured, 
A's though he were a poor Thebean 
S harp wits only do we require, 
H aving sense to see and understand, 
I n the game we now propound : 
R ight honourable intentions, 
E ncysted in shocking verses! 

‘ And now:— 
C an you tell me pray, 
A nd explain succinctly 
(L eaving aside paraphrases) 
I mmediately and clearly, 
C an you tell me I say, 
O f what are most shirts made ?’ 


[Note to the Editor—This Acrostic was 
composed by Fanny Gore, Amy Lisden, 
Louisa Anderley, Georgina Gore and myself, 
Now, if any of your ‘finger rappers’ dare 
find fault with it, as sure as buttons come 
off, we'll snub them at the next conversa- 
zione we meet them at.—N.B. We had such 
a look in the Dictionary after Encysted 1) 


Five minutes are given the wretch 
to discover the words (of course he 


does not see them on paper). If at 
the end of that time he cannot 
‘see it,’ he is condemned to be bled, 


and handed over to Sangrado, who, 
whilst another Sybarite is being 
tried by Sphinx, explains, in a whis- 
per, that the first letters of the 4th, 
sth, 6th, 7th lines are c-a-s-H, and 
the 8th, 9th, roth the re of ‘the 
ladies, if the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th is not 
forthcoming, and that the whole 
means LANCASHIRE CALICO. If the 
victim allows himself to be bled 
properly, he is recommended to 
the mercy of Consolation, who 
then extends her ‘lily-white hand,’ 
and allows him to kiss it, and her 
attendants then proceed to sweeten 
and milken tea or coffee, and so on 
to all the gentlemen. Of course I 
know as well as you, that there is 
nothing in the game, but the fun 
consists in the by-play of all the 
performers; besides, you can add 
and take away, according to fancy. 
Well, would you believe it? some 
of the gentlemen knew the words, 
and yet pretended they didn’t, and 
(it only shows how perverse you 
men are) preferred paying a forfeit 
just for the sakeof kissing Georgina’s 
hand! 

N.B.—The game invariably ter- 
minates with an anonymous letter 
to the} Lord Mayor of London, who 
has a prettyname. Dr. Tirens, who 
is with us, edified the ladies by 
giving them His Worship’s name in 
every language. In Greek, pddov; 
in Arabian, rod; in Latin, rosa; in 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, rosa; Polish, roza; French and 
Danish, rose; Swedish, ros; Dutch, 
roos. I wonder what it is in Double 
Dutch? Well, we signed our letter 
to Rosa, in the name of the gentle- 
men, thus: ‘From a few animals 
which go upon four feet in the 
morning, upon two at noon, and 
upon three at night.’ 

Adrio Carissimo ; and mind, Snow- 
drop—not Galanthus. 

P.S.—In answer to your last la- 
conic, I might say indiscreet inquiry, 
I object to saying how much F’. gnd 
B. gave, but it affords me much 
satisfaction to find you wrong in 
your surmises ‘ that Mr. Shuttlerich 
of Manchester gave more than any- 
body else’—quite on the contrary! 
.-» 80 there. 
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MY CHRISTMAS PIECE. 


HEN you to see my 
W cir a dina at 


F the Theat Theatre Royal ——, 
you will laugh consumed- 
ly—at least I hope you will 
—and when you are com- 
ing down the stair after 

. it is over, I shall doubt- 
a s) less hear you remark to 
cA 8 friend—as I have heard 
‘a you remark to a friend 
on previous occasions — 
‘ An amusing trifle, passes 
away an hour pleasantly ; 
but really great nonsense 
when you think of it.’ 
A trifle, is it? Great 
nonsense when you think 
of it? Well, perhaps you 
, will oblige me by thinking 
of it. Do you know, sir, that that trifling Christmas burlesque has been 
sitting upon my shoulders like an old man of the sea, ever since Midsummer ; 
that it has monopolized my whole energies for more than a month; that it 
has put my brain to the torture of the rack; that it has caused me long 
days of toil, and longer nights of sleepless thought; that it has worried my 
very heart out of me, made me sour, cross, and misanthropical, and driven 
me to do what my soul abhors—to use bad words? Perhaps you think I 
use bad words enough in the burlesque. They are nothing to the words that 
have escaped me when a pun has obstinately declined to fit into the ten- 
syllabic line, or when I have had to alter a whole scene to suit the fancy of 
the leading lady or the leading gentleman. I should like to show you the 
manuscript with all those bad words duly set down in the places where 
they naturally arose. I don’t think the chamberlain would have licensed 
that original copy. 

Bless you, sir, you have no idea what hard work it is writing a burlesque, 
trifle as it is when all is done. Perhaps you think I have only to please 
myself and the manager. There you make a very great mistake. 1 have 
to please a score of people, myself very often leastof all. First and foremost, 
I have to suit the manager with a subject. In June last, when I went to 
breakfast with him and talk over the matter, I suggested a story on which 
I had set my heart. I saw my way to it clearly; I had ry out all 
the scenes, I had fitted all the members of the company to a Above 
all, certain incidents and topics belonging to it, promised a mine of new 
puas. That, let me tell you, was an important desideratum ; for now-a-days 
the _ mines are nearly all worked out. But do you think the manager 
would have that subject? No. He had a subject of his own—one of those 
which look promising at the first glance, but which, when you come to 
work them out, prove exceedingly difficult, if not wholly impracticable. 
Bpt even then I am not left to myself. I kiiow what I shall have to face 
when the piece comes to be read and cast. I know that Miss B. will throw 
up her part if it be not, as to lines, points, and puns, exactly as good a one 
as Miss A.’s. Both those ladies love to appear in male attire, and look saucy 
in the sauciest dress of the sauciest period of history. Supposing Iam 
<ompelled to condemn one of them to the petticoats properly appertaining 
to her sex: she will be my enemy from that moment. She will hate me, and 
she will hate her more fortunate sister who gets the blue satin trunks and 
the striped stockings. What makes this dread certainty more unpleasant 
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to contemplate is the circumstance 
that, while the piece is being written, 
Iam in great favour with both these 
ladies. Whenever I meet them, 
they shake hands with me with 
impressive warmth, and smile upon 
me in the most seductive manner 
with those glittering black eyes of 
theirs, until I am almost inclined 
to fancy they are both over head 
and ears in love with me. As they 
come tripping up to me, first one and 
then the other, laying their pretty, 
white, sparkling fingers upon my 
arm, looking up with arched eye- 
brows into my face, and whispering 
in coaxing tones a hope that I will 
write them good parts, I feel how 
happy I should be if I could only 
give blue satin trunks and striped 
stockings to both. I overhear Miss 
B. say to the second walking lady 
that I am ‘quite handsome.’ But 
there is only one Prince Prettypet 
in the piece, and Miss A. is sure 
to have the part, and after the read- 
ing I shall be scowled upon by 
Miss B., who will retire into a 
corner and inform the second low 
comedian—not in a whisper—that 
I am an ugly brute. Don’t ima- 
gine that I shall be fully consoled 
by the favour of Miss A. Your 
leading lady, or gentleman, is as 
insatiate as a boa constrictor. Miss 
A. has carried off the blue trunks, 
the striped stockings, and a part 
of forty lengths; but the songs 
have yet to be allotted. Will she 
be allowed to exhibit her powers 
in a vocal rendering of the ‘ Carnival 
of Venice, which she has been 
practising for the last three 
months under the directions of her 
music master? The situation is 
admirably adapted for the intro- 
duction of ‘Sally come up,’ and of 
course I adhere to that. But Miss 
A., her music master, and her 
mother, have resolved long ago 
upon the ‘Carnival of Venice.’ 
Miss A. is destined by her music 
master and her mother (the former 
having a pecuniary interest in her) 
for the opera; and the public must 
have a taste of her quality. A battle 
ensues—‘ Sally ’ or the ‘ Carnival ?—~ 
which, if persisted in on both sides, 
can only be decided by the manager. 
Perhaps the manager declares in 
VOL. I1.—NoO, XII. 


favour of ‘Sally.. I am as much 
the enemy of Miss A. as if I had 
condemned her to the long clothes 
and the short part. Perhaps the 
manager declares for the ‘ Carnival.’ 
Miss A. is spitefully triumphant, 
and my pet situation is spoilt. 

ing ladies are my rocks 
ahead—Miss A. and Miss B. my 
Scylla and Charybdis. But there 
are other shoals and dangers in 
that dramatic ocean which lies 
darkly before me. There are first 
and second walking ladies, a utility 
lady, and a speaking ballet girl. 
They are not so imperious and 
absolute in their demands, but they 
must all be fitted with parts. They 
come to me and whisper in sly 
corners at the wings and at the back 
of the scenes : 

‘Oh, do write me a nice part.’ 
‘ And couldn’t you give me a song?” 
‘You know in the last piece my 

rt was a very bad one, only ten 
ines, and you promised next time 
to write me up.’ ‘Oh, I should so 
like a broad-sword combat.’ 

It is harder to disappoint these 
ladies—these Dee minores—for they 
appeal to you in tones of supplica- 
tion rather than of imperious com- 
mand. They appeal to your pitiful 
consideration. They cannot afford 
to give themselves airs and throw 
np their parts, like those major 
deities—Miss A. and Miss B. You 
are disposed, of course, to please 
them, for your own sake, as well 
as for theirs. But what can you 
do? There can be only one Hamlet 
in the piece. You cannot even have 
two Horatios. Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are inevitable and 
inexorable necessities. Oh, that 
speaking ballet girl! My heart has 
bled for her many a time when she 
has come to me in her wings and 
short petticoats, to beg that I would 
give her a ‘a few lines, if it were 
only half a dozen.’ Oh, she would 
be so much obliged to me. Her 
mother would be so much obliged 
to me. Her mother—an aged, re- 
spectable-looking lady in a neat cap 
— manages to fall in my way. 
Could I do anything for her 
daughter Clara? she is very clever 
if she only had the chance; and 
she can sing. I resolve that Clara, 
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while she waves her wand, to 
awaken the sleeping nymphs, shall 
have at least half a dozen lines to 
speak. They will be cut out before 

© piece is played, and I shall find 
Clara some evening weeping and 
sobbing at the wing, cutting me to 
the quick by her silent grief, while 
Iam, perhaps, smarting under the 
open defiance of Miss A., trium- 
phantly practising her ‘Carnival’ 
with the orchestra. 

But I have said nothing of the 
male actors, the gentlemen, leading, 
walking, and utile, high and low 
comic, with whom I have to deal— 
to contend, rather, let me say. 
Well; one does not like to face his 
fiercest enemy first. The swimmer 
tries the shallows before he plunges 
into the deep sea; the fox-hunter 
begins with a ditch before he ven- 
tures the double feat of hedge and 
brook. Just at this moment—my 
reading comes off next week—those 
gentlemen, leading, walking, utile, 
&c., are the bane and terror of my 
existence. They have none of the 
conciliatory spirit of the ladies about 
them. They take up a hostile posi- 
tion towards me from the very first. 
They make up their minds that 
however good the parts may be, 
they will not be good enough for 
them. There are the two leading 
comic men, Crinkum and Crankum, 
both with a tremendous swallow for 
lengths. Crinkum is thinking of 
me day and night—I know he is. 
Not that he has any personal regard 
for your humble servant. Not at 
all. I am perfectly aware that he 
regards me as a disagreeable neces- 
sity. But he knows that I am 
writing the Christmas piece. And 
this is what he is thinking—‘ The 
fellow is writing up Crankum’s 
part, I'll be bound,’ and then he 
consoles himself, as he turns over 
to go to sleep, with—‘ Well; I 
shan’t play the part if it ain’t a 
good one.’ Crankum is thinking of 
me too, not that he has any par- 
ticular regard for me either; but 
he is perfectly satisfied in his un- 
easy hungering after lengths, that 
I am writing up Crinkum. It takes 
me half my time when I am out of 
doors to avoid Crinkum, and the 
other half to keep out of the way 


of Crankum. I wouldn’t be seen 
walking with Crinkum by Crankum 
on any account. Nor vice versd. 
But it is a difficult thing to preserve 
a strict neutrality. I cannot pre- 
vent Crinkum coming and sitting 
beside me at the club, and whisper- 
ing into my ear a suggestion about 
a new nigger melody he would like 
to sing; nor can I — decline 
the request of Crankum to accom- 
pany him up a blind alley, that he 
may show me a break-down dance 
of his own invention. I have been 
strictly enjoined by the manager 
not to mention for whom the 

are intended. But, Lord bless you, 
Crinkum and Crankum knew all 
about it almost as soon as I did. 
They are both dissatisfied. Crin- 
kum pretends to be; Crankum is 
in reality. Crinkum knows that he 
is to have the more important part 
of the two, but he will be as dis- 
satisfied as Crankum if he should 
not find it up to the mark—that 
is to say, his mark—in respect of 
length and point. Crinkum and 
Crankum have no more confidence 
in me than the late Colonel Sib- 
thorpe had in her Majesty’s minis- 
ters. They will wait and see how 
I behave myself. 

But there is a dread army at the 
back of Crinkum and Crankum— 
an army of which these two are 
but the portentous van. What do 
you think of the second low come- 
dian for a party to wrestle with? 
I will tell you what he thinks of 
himself. He thinks that he is 
shamefully kept back. He thinks 
that he can act Crankum’s 
better than Crankum, and Crin- 
kum’s parts quite as well. Per- 
—_ he is not always guilty of in- 
ordinate conceit in so thinking. 
have thought the same sometimes. 
Well; you can imagine how it 
hurts a sensitive author—Crankum 
does not believe I’m sensitive — to 
give a part of a few lines to an 
actor who deserves to be in the 
first rank. But what can you do? 
The part is properly and naturally 
a small part, and you cannot enlarge 
it without giving it an importance 
which does not belong to it, and at 
the same time damaging your piece. 
Mr. Walker has only one telling 
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line to speak, but you will see— 
Crinkum or Crankum will be jealous 
even of that. I know what Walker 
will do when he gets his part— 
consisting possibly of three or four 
sides of note paper. He will glance 
at it contemptuously, turn up his 
nose, grunt, and slink away into a 
corner to grumble at me, the 
management, and all the world. 
But he thinks it is chiefly my fault. 
Then there is the very juvenile 
young man who feels that he ought 
to play the heroine. He issure that 
the manager would let him play 
Amina if I would only name it. 
What a sensation he could make 
by performing a comic dance in his 
sleep on the bridge! You can have 
no idea with what withering severity 
a first old woman—who has played 
Lady Macbeth in her time—can look 
at you when you offer her the part 
of the First Witch. And the second 
walking lady, who has played lead- 
ing business at Wolverhampton : 
ought not she to play the Count at 
least ? 

For the last month or six weeks I 
have been sitting here at this desk 
with these people on my back—all 
of them going at me with whip and 
spur, urging me on, first in one 
direction, then in another. If I 
go a little too far with Miss A., 
Miss B. pulls me up with an 
indignant jerk. If I am galloping 
away rather too briskly with Crin- 
kum, Crankum catches hold of the 
bridle, and nearly wrenches my 
head off. They sit upon me as the 
undone widows sat upon the arm of 
Sir Giles Overreach. They para- 
lyze all my true dramatic instincts, 
and drive me to devices at which 
all reason revolts. The task allotted 
to me is just this: I am furnished 
with cloth enough to make garments 
for six persons, and I am required 
to clothe a dozen. It requires care- 
ful cutting, I can tell you, to leave 
even as much as a pair of gaiters 
for the twelfth man. 

But don’t imagine that I have 
enumerated all my enemies even 
now. I dare say you think the 
gentleman who leads the orchestra 
a very pleasant-looking person. 
Well, he is pleasant looking, when 
he sits there fiddling his own com- 


positions. But when you won't let 
him fiddle his own compositions, he 
is not so pleasant as he looks by a 
very long way. I know what he 
will want to do. He will want to 
introduce his new waltz as a chorus 
in the very place where I have cal- 
culated upon a great effect with 
‘ Dixie’s Land.’ We shall have an 
awful fight about that, I feel cer- 
tain ; and if I don’t allow Mr. Paga- 
nini to introduce that waltz some- 
where, he will be sulky all through the 
rehearsals. I dread that conductor. 
His orchestra is a yawning gulf in 
my path. When I have written the 
last line of the piece, and got jolly 
on the strength of it, I shall be rudely 
awakened from my dream of duty per- 
formed and well-earned indulgence 
by a ‘ music call.’ Perhaps not one 
of the songs I marked down on the 
MS. suits the voice or the caprice of 
the lady or gentleman for whom they 
were intended. I have to sacrifice 
some of my pet verses, and substi- 
tute others not half so good. I 
have to write words for the ‘ Carni- 
val of Venice.’ Try that, my good 
sir, as a rudimentary exercise in 
burlesque writing. When you have 
got your words to suit the music, 
don’t they read smoothly? Sensible 
and coherent, too, are they not? 
What do you imagine are my feel- 
ings, as an author, when Miss A. 
reads them over in presence of the 
company as a preliminary to singing 
them? When they are sung they 
are all very well; but oh, the tor- 
ture of hearing them read! There 
is a high-art critic ‘sitting in the 
stalls, watching the rehearsal. 1 
feel inclined to shove’ my head into 
the big drum. And yet let Tenny- 
son try the ‘ Carnival of Venice,’ and 
what will he make of it? The con- 
ductor and I will be at daggers- 
drawn, from the first day of the 
rehearsal to the last. Away from 
the stage we shall scowl at each 
other, and pass each other without 
so much as a nod of recognition. 
We shall not be sufficiently recon- 
ciled to shake hands, and drink each 
other’s good health, until Midsum- 
mer next, and then it will be getting 
on to quarrelling time again. 

And, looming in the immediate 
future, I see two other tormentors 
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bearing down upon me with stolid 
and inexorable looks. Who is this 
frowsy, Polyphemus-looking man, 
who emerges from a cobwebbed 
cave under the stage to beckon me 
to a conference? He whispers of 
‘ properties.’ What can an author 
have to do with property, and in the 
plural too? Properties forsooth! 
‘Will you come and look at your 
—— ? My properties! Yes, 

must go and look; I must waste a 
day taking stock of them, and seeing 
that they are in good condition. 
They consist probably ofa crown and 
sceptre, a jewelled cup, a bugle, a 
sack, a club, a polished shield, a pig, 
a bottle of poison, a dagger, a bowl], 
a ball of worsted, a penny whistle. 
Were not all these articles carefully 
written down, as in an inventory, for 
the direction and guidance of Poly- 
phemus? And yet he has forgotten 
the penny whistle and the sack, 
upon which so much depends. And 
the shield which is to be borne by 
the delicate and fragile Miss B. 
weighs half a hundredweight, and is 
not polished. The bowl, my friend, 
is to drink poison out of—not to 
wash in—I don’t want a basin; and 
as Miss A. has to carry the sack 
over her pink velvet doublet I think 
she will prefer one that has not 
recently contained a hundred of coals. 

* Oh, it will be all right at night.’ 

‘I think I have heard that remark 
before, my friend, and I think I 
have found the assurance not borne 
out by the event. I can clearly see, 
Polyphemus, that a great many 
hard words will pass respecting 
those properties. Crinkum won’t 
wear: that crown, you may depend 
upon it. It has to be knocked over 
his eyes, and there are projecting 
bits of wire there that he won’t 
relish. That sceptre won’t do. He 
has to knock the prime minister 
down with it, and Crnkum likes to 
hear the sound of his blows. You 
must make a stuffed one.’ 

Emerging from the cave of Poly- 
phemus, I find lying in wait for me 
a bespattered man, wearing the 
worst coat, the worst hat, and the 
worst boots that ever were seen. A 
most important personage, neverthe- 
less: the scenic artist—a gentleman 
and a scholar. What should we do 


without Aim? What would our 
puns and our funniments amount 
to without his charming pictures— 
his Bowers of Bliss and Dells of De- 
light? Is it too much to say that 
the scenic artist, at the present 
moment, is the great prop of the 
drama? He has always been one 
of the great props of the burlesque 
drama. He is one of the first per- 
sons whom the author has to consult. 
It is necessary that he should be 
provided at the very earliest moment 
with a plot of the scenes. He alone 
can tell you what can and what can 
not be done. And it says a vast 
deal for his ingenuity and skill that 
there is very little indeed in his 
department that can not be done. 
Every kind of pleasant illusion 
seems possible to the scene painter. 
On the whole, he is the most agree- 
able personage in the theatre with 
whom I have to contend. But, 
mind, I have to contend even with 
him. We are sure to differ about 
the ‘ Illuminated Gardens of the 
Castle.’ I am for the scene opening 
with all the revellers on the stage, 
drinking, and clinking their cups. 
The artist takes quite another view 
of the matter. He wishes the stage 
to be clear when the scene opens. 
What would you say in such a case, 
sir? Would you not insist upon 
the scene opening with the revelry ? 
Of course you would. It is more 
natural, more life-like and bustling. 
To have the stage empty, and bring 
the people on afterwards, will be to 
miss an effect. It will be tame and 
dull. But, then, just consider. Are 
you to concede nothing to this 
capital fellow, the scenic artist? 
Are you to have everything for your 
advantage, and he to have nothing 
for his? He wants the stage clear 
of people, because he is desirous 
that the audience may have a few 
seconds to examine the beauties of 
his scene, undistracted by other 
matters. Surely it would be selfish 
to deny him that. And yet the 
indulgence spoils your effect. 

Mrs. Mouser will pounce upon me 
as I am threading my way towards 
the stage-door, fainting for the need 
of meat and drink, and a chair to sit 
down on and ease my weary limbs. 
Mrs. Mouser is the costumier at- 
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tached to the theatre, and she asks 
me to be good enough to step into 
her room, and inspect some green 
tarleton which she has purchased 
for the ballet-ladies’ petticoats. I 
must even have to do with the ladies’ 
petticoats! Here am I in Mrs. 
Mouser’s room (like a bull in a 
china shop), picking my way among 
a litter of muslin skirts, gauze scarfs, 
white satin shoes, tissue wings, and 
every kind of female and fairy adorn- 
ment. Why should J be troubled 
about petticoats? What is it to me 
what sort of skirts the ladies of the 
ballet wear? It is something to me, 
though. in the last scene the 
ladies of the ballet perform a nuptial 
dance, and Mrs. Mouser is going to 
dress them in green skirts! Nowa 
nuptial dance ought to be performed 
in white skirts. 

Mrs. Mouser insists upon the 
green. She has bought the stuff on 
purpose. ‘ Look, what a lovely 
colour it is: real emerald green, 
quite a novelty. And it will look 
so well under the electric light.’ 

Half the green dresses are made 
up. If I insist upon white ones, 
Mrs. Mouser will instantly drop 


that respectful manner which she ° 


has hitherto maintained towards me, 

and range herself on the side of my 

enemies. I must submit to the 

green skirts, or accept battle with 
. Mouser. 

Miss A. comes in. ‘Oh, do show 
Mr. Crambo my dress! White satin, 
trimmed with blue and goid: isn’t it 
lovely? Do you like that? Will 
that do?’ Miss B. comes in, and 
takes up a yellow satin gown. 
‘ There’s the ugly thing you have 
condemned me to. Ugh! I shall 
look hideous. I’d rather not have 
been in the piece at all.’ 

Crinkum passes the door. ‘ Ah, 
Crambo, just come and see my wig; 
see, there’s a sketch of my whole 
make up. How do you like it? 

‘I don’t like it at all, my dear 
fellow ; it’s a complete mistake.’ 

‘ Well, I shan’t have any other. 
I’ve made up my mind to this.’ 

I get away at last, and breathe 
the pure air of freedom in Welling- 
ton Street. But, alas! there is no 
rest for the wicked burlesque writer. 
Mr. Midwinter, the costumier, darts 


out upon me from his shop to in- 
quire whether it is to be ‘ fifteen 
Saracens and twelve knights, or 
twelve knights and fifteen Sara- 
cens. And he imparts to me, in 
tones inviting commiseration and 
pity, that Crankum will be the 
death of him about those medizval 
peg-tops. He has made him six 
pairs, and none of them will please 
him. He wants them lined with 
wire now. I have heard of those 
peg-tops before, and I shall hear of 
them a good many times more be- 
fore I shall have quite done with 
them. 

‘ By the way,’ says Mr. Midwinter, 
‘ Mr. Porkison, the wig-maker, wants 
to see you about the Ogre’s mask; 
perhaps you will step over to him.’ 

Slave that I am, I must go across 
to Porkison, and I must wait among 
the perukes until he has finished 
his tea. Porkison is always at his 


All this, and a good deal more to 
the same exhausting and vexatious 
effect, I have still to face and suffer. 
Meanwhile I am still hammering 
away at my puns and my rhymes. 
Whether well or ill, I must en- 
deavour to be funny. In fun, as in 
everything else, these are high-pres- 
sure times. A pun or a joke, now 
and then, will not satisfy the pam- 
pered taste of the public. I must 
strive to have one in every line. I 
must be continually straining after 
the grotesque and the absurd. I 
must throw aside any respect I may 
have for the proprieties of the 
English language. I mustclose my 
eyes fast to the dignity of literature. 
I must accept the grossest Cockney- 
isms in good faith. And yet this 
trifling is a very elaborate process. 
It calls all my faculties into play, 
and taxes my brain to the utmost 
stretch. It requires the observance 
of rules—rules of art, I may call 
them—as inexorably as painting, or 
sculpture, or poetry itself. Every 
line, every situation, every climax 
of absurdity, must be regulated by a 
variety of circumstances which re- 
quire to be duly and carefully taken 
into account. Believe me, no part 
of this nonsense is ventured at ran- 
dom. It is al! well considered, and 
precisely arranged. There is indeed 
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much method in this madness. I 
firmly believe that a mere novice 
would prove more successful in 
attempting a comedy in five acts 
than in attempting a burlesque. 
The latter may be the lowest form 
of the drama, but it is certainly not 
the least difficult. 
* - * *” 

I read my Christmas piece to the 
manager and the assembled com- 
pany yesterday. I dressed myself 
in my best, put the MS. in my 
pocket, and arrived at the theatre at 
five minutes to twelve precisely. I 
met some of the members of the 
company at the stage door. They 
were in their best clothes, and their 
manner betokened a momentous 
occasion. They shook hands with 
me with cold distrust. Not a word 
beforehand as to the piece. [ 
walked through the narrow stage 
entrance like a prisoner going to be 
tried. The members of the com- 
pany hanging about looked at me 
doubtfully, as if they felt sure that 
I should be found guilty. I reach 
the green-room. There is a table 
in the centre spread with a red 
cloth, and furnished with pens, ink, 
and paper. The prompter is busy 
at the table, arranging the parts 
which have already been copied. 
One by one, the actors and actresses 
called for the reading drop in, and 
take their seats round the room. 
At last the manager enters, and 
takes out his watch. With a cold 
indifference of manner he announces 
that it is time to begin. With a 
clammy hand, I take out my MS., 
and open it. An uneasy action 
about the diaphragm affects my 
breath. I pause a minute to take 
courage, and then I begin with the 
name of the piece, and the dramatis 
persone. When I have come to the 
end of this, there is a rustling 
motion among the ladies, similar to 
that which occurs in church when 
the text is given out. They are 
settling themselves comfortably to 
listen. I look up for a moment at 
the circle of faces which surrounds 
me. Every face is cold and im- 
passive as marble. Not an expres- 
sion of encouragement anywhere. 
Even the call-boy, who has squeezed 
himself into the doorway, wears a 


solemn look. I begin, and read on 
for five minutes, or so. No one has 
laughed yet. I am anxious to get 
to some of my best jokes, and I am 
reading fast—too fast. I come to 
those pet jokes; still no one laughs. 
I venture to look up at the circle of 
faces; every one is as fixed and 
solemn as if I were reading the 
burial service. I remember how 
Jenkins roared at that last couplet. 
Did not the veteran burlesque writer 
— say that he envied me those 
lines? But not so much as a smile 
here. My heart is sinking within 
me; my lips are getting dry and 
parched, and I can scarcely articu- 
late. The first old woman, who has 
played Lady Macbeth in her time, 
suggests a glass of water. I take it, 
and proceed more deliberately. But 
still no laughter. I proceed with 
the third scene, and at last I am 
interrupted by a ‘ Ha, ha!’ from 
some one near the door. A chorus 
of laughter immediately follows. 
But I am not deceived by it. The 
person who laughed near the door 
was the musical conductor, and it is 
proverbially a bad omen when the 
orchestra laughs. The surrounding 
ladies and gentlemen checked them- 
selves immediately, lest I should 
think they were laughing at my 
joke. They relapse into solemnity 
instantly, and I proceed through 
scenes three, four, five, six, on to 
the end, without eliciting as much 
as a smile—nay, even 


‘Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’ 


It was a terrible ordeal I passed 
through when I read my first Christ- 
mas piece. Iwas not aware then 
that the ladies and gentlemen present 
make it a point of professional 
honour never to laugh or to encou- 
rage you with any sign of approba- 
tion whatever. And, mind, it is not 
so much that they grudge you their 
approval; the real truth is that 
each person is so intently occupied 
in trying to discover which part is 
intended for him (or her) that he 
cannot give his attention to any- 
thing else. He, or she, is in a fever- 
ish state of excitement to find out, 
if possible, what lines, what jokes, 
and what pieces of business are 
likely to fall to his, or her, share. 
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When Miss A. discovers (or fancies 
she discovers) that she is to have 
the part of Prince Prettypet, she 
listens to nothing but Prince Pret- 
typet’s lines. Miss B. is possibly 
listening to Prince Prettypet’s lines 
also. It is not very likely that 
either of them will commit herself 
to any signs of approval of a part 
which she has yet to fill up and test. 
Crinkum is deaf to all but the 
soliloquies of the Widow Pincher. 
Crankum’s mind is haunted by the 
Ogre. The second comic and the 
utility people listen to cue lines and 
‘feeders’ with unmitigated disgust. 
No one, except the stage manager, 
regards your piece as a whole, and 
he perhaps is more intent in making 
out a property list than in listening 
to your jokes. Aspirants for the 
honours of burlesque writing, don’t 
be cast down by these discourage- 
ments. They tend to damp the 
spirits, it is true; but bear up 
against them as well as you can. 
Some (in this line) regard them as 
good omens rather than as bad ones. 
y experience leads me to believe 
that they are not far wrong in so 
thinking. I remember an occasion 
when every one in the theatre de- 
clared his positive belief that the 
burlesque would be a failure. The 
principals refused their parts, and 
only consented to accept them, at 
length, on the earnest solicitation of 
the manager. The piece was an 
uproarious success. It made the re- 
putation of the author, and launched 
the theatre upon a career of success 
which it had never known before. 
So yesterday when the members 
of the company rose, one by one, 
looked blank at each other, and 
strolled away to the stage to talk 
mysteriously and discontentedly in 
dark corners, I did not exactly lose 
all hope. I had seen those blank 


looks, and heard those murmurs of 
discontent before. But I had also 
seen the pit swaying to and fro with 
genuine laughter, and heard the 
house resounding with the heartiest 
applause. 

My Christmas piece was read 
yesterday; and now my trouble be- 
gins. Until the 26th day of this 
present month, day after day, with- 
out intermission, I shall have to 
stand on the stage, and hear my 
lines repeated over and over again 
until they will have lost all sem- 
blance of wit, or fun, or even mean- 
ing in the most remote degree. I 
have already told you what I shall 
have to encounter during this period. 
And when all is done, perhaps at 
the last moment the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who has meantime been pro- 
vided with a copy of the piece, will 
send down to say that we must omit 
certain lines referring to the Prime 
Minister, or the American war, or 
the taxes, or the Thames embank- 
ment and the Duke;of Buccleuch. 
Perhaps I have written a smart 
song on the last-named topic, and 
rely upon it to finish up a scene 
with éclat. I must take it out; but 
there is no time for Crankum to 
learn another. The Chamberlain 
robs me of a sure effect, just at a 
weak point of the ~ + poe I indulge 
in more bad words ! 

So, my good sir, don’t be so flip- 
pant when you go down the stairs 
after witnessing the first representa- 
tion of my Christmas piece on Boxing 
Night. Think of what I have had 
to endure in concocting this ‘amus- 
ing trifle’ for you. It is doubtless 
a more dignified task to prepare a 
budget than to write a burlesque; 
but, in all seriousness, I question 
very much if it is a more arduous 
one, 


SORE 
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THE WISHING WELL; 
or, Christmas Time at Langton Wall. 


‘xTO hunting this morning! The 
ground is as hard as nails, 
and the ice three inches thick.’ 

This was the cheering announce- 
ment made by that early bird, Steenie 
Langton, as he stood upon the close- 
shaven iron-bound lawn at Langton 
Hall, to the expectant spirits who 
had counted upon a ‘ rattling run’ 
before twilight closed upon Christ- 
mas Eve. It was a terrible black 
frost, which had tripped up the heels 
of the promising thaw (so calculated 
to infuse joy into the hearts of sports- 
men), and chilled with its strong 
touch the genial face of nature, into 
statuesque rigidity and calm. 

‘Tf that’s the best news you have 
for us, old fellow,’ shouted a discon- 
tented and sleepy voice from the 
open window, under whose eaves the 
announcement was made—‘ if that’s 
the best news you have for us, why 
the dickens you should have turned 
out at this time in the morning, to 
make yourself so uncommonly disa- 
greeable, I can’t conceive.’ 

‘If you think it is news;to us, cou- 
sin Stephen, you are mistaken,’ came 
in softer accents from the lattice case- 
ment of a ladies’ bower. ‘ We have 
been up an hour‘watching for a‘thaw.’ 

‘You had better go to bed again, 
then, or amuse yourselves by looking 
up your skates. We are in for a good 
bout of frost, or my name’s not 
Steenie Langton.’ 

‘Hang your name, and you too! 
T’'ll sell “ Bird-i’-the-hand ” to Jack 
Acres. What’s the good of him eat- 
ing his head off all vacation time, if 
I’m only to have one run in six 
weeks? If I buy a three-figure 
horse again, I'll know the reason 
why—and that’s more than I do in 
this case—hang me if I do!’ 

‘ Don’t use such strong language,’ 
said Steenie, laughing. ‘It’s worse 
for me, after all; for I pay so much 
a week for The O’Donoghue, and no 
chance of a run at all. Oh, sucha 
bonny morning as I thought it 
would be!’ And he went off singing 
loudly under the windows— 


‘Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
‘Through the street and snow ; 
Who can over-ride you ? 
Let the horses go. 





‘Chime, ye dappled darlings, 

Down the roaring blast ; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 


*Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams.’ 


The fair occupants of the chamber 
from which the feminine voice had 
issued, were as much annoyed by 
the unexpected appearance of frost, 
as their male relations. The hats 
and habits, laid out with such 
triumph over night, would evidently 
not be in requisition, and so delight- 
ful an ae, for enjoying a day 
with the hounds, might never again 
present itself. 

The old hall was cheerful with 
young life that Christmas tide; for 
Lady Langton, the stately widow of 
Sir Rupert Langton, who boasted the 
most ancient blood in the county, 
loved to hoid the Christmas revels 
in the old style, and to assemble 
round her at that season the flowers 
of the flock among her tribe of grand- 
children. The honour of her selec- 
tion had fallen in this instance upon 
her eldest grandson, Stephen; on 
Harry Bulkeley, the eldest son of 
her youngest daughter, who had 
married a wealthy squire in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and who, 
with her husband, had done her best 
to spoil one of the sweetest and best 
dispositions that ever fell to the lot 
of youth; on Mabel Langton, the 
daughter of her second son; and on 
Alice Bulkeley, Harry's darling and 
only sister, and the pride of her 
grandmother’s heart, who loved to 
call her the ‘ Lily of the Langtons.’ 
She always talked of her married 
daughters as Langtons still ; and ta 
descant largely upon the unique ex- 
cellence of the Langton features, the 
Langton voice, and the Langton 
blood, was a harmless idiosyncrasy, 
and evinced a pardonable pride in 
the noble stock from which her hus- 
band“sprung, which those who knew 
the excellence of her heart and head, 
willingly pardoned in the revered 
Lady of Langton Hall. 

Stephen Langton was the present 
baronet, and heir to the Hall and 











estates on the death of his grand- 
mother. His father had died early, 
and Sir Rupert, unwilling to be- 
queath so valuable a property to a 
minor, left it in the possession of his 
widow for her life. She was fond of 
Sir Stephen, and thought he would 
do honour to the name; but Harry 
Bulkeley, the handsome, high-spi- 
rited, reckless lad, reigned para- 
mount in her heart of hearts, and 
ousted the heir, who, according to 
some strong but undefinable law, 
scarcely ever docs reign paramount 
in the heart of his immediate prede- 
cessor. Stephen was a studious, 
thoughtful youth, more intellectual- 
looking than handsome, and of an 
enthusiastic temperament, that in- 
sured success in whatever he under- 
took. No Langton of former days, 
would have been ashamed to own 
the young heir as one of their ath- 
letic race, in any of the field-sports 
which require muscle and nerve, and 
across country his judgment and 
prowess were undisputed ; but he did 
not live to ride or to shoot, and the 
deep-seated fire in his speaking eyes 
told of a desire to shine on that 
arena, where mind grapples with 
mind, and where the thews and si- 
news brought into play, are those 
which belong, to the gladiator in in- 
tellect, who governs his fellows by 
the attributes not of men, but of gods. 
Mabel Langton, his first cousin, a 
girl of one-and-twenty, was not un- 
like him in some points of character. 
But she greatly excelled him in per- 
sonal beauty. Very classical and 
commanding was the line of her fea- 
tures, and the finely-chiselled nostril 
and mouth told more of pride than 
tenderness. Her abundant dark hair 
may have belonged to some eastern 
queen, while the delicate fineness 
of her complexion, was genuinely 
English—the fine transparent skin 
showing every vein as distinctly as we 
see those of a thorough-bred horse, 
in the beautiful net-work which 
proclaims his pride of ancestry and 
descent. She was essentially, to use 
a sporting phrase, snake-headed. 
Alice was a simpler, but much 
more loveable beauty. Rich shining 
hair, peachy cheeks, coral lips, and 
pearly teeth, attributes generally ac- 
companying health and youth, com- 
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bined with features quite regular 
enough to be pleasing, made the 
‘Lily of the Langtons’ more de- 
serving of the name of the ‘rose ;’ 
but, in days far back enough to be 
venerable, a Langton beauty had 
been so called, and thus established 
a precedent, of which the lady of the 
Hall had not been slow to avail her- 
self. 

The reader will perhaps agree 
with me, that the usually far-sighted 
old lady displayed but little of her 
accustomed prudence, in assembling 
under one roof, under such happy 
auspices, 80 many cousins, possessed 
individually of so much that was 
fascinating and attractive. I can 
only account for this mental blind- 
ness on her part, by reflecting that, 
having been accustomed to see them 
as children and playmates, she for- 
got what a difference a year or two 
makes, at the age which, at her four- 
score years, she must almost have 
forgotten. She did not herself per- 
ceive much alteration in the ‘ boys,’ 
as she still called them, since the 
days of school and ‘ hobbledehoy- 
hood ;’ nor did she understand that 
the handsome and well-bred strip- 
ling, who did not care to how much 
advantage he appeared in the eyes 
of his fair cousin, was likely to inter- 
fere with her peace of mind as effec- 
tually, although in a different way, 
as when he melted her doll’s face at 
the fire, or made her pony shy, for 
the amusement of his cub-like friend. 
(That friend, by-the-by, is now, a 
guardsman, the pink and flower of 
dandies, and noted for the statuesque 
coldness and calm with which he 
bears the advances of his fashionable 
women acquaintance. ) 

There was one more cousin ex- 
pected shortly to join the family 
circle. Charlie Austen was the only 
son of his mother (the youngest 
and least-favoured daughter of Lady 
Langton), who had married a sailor, 
and, dying early, had recommended 
her darling boy to the notice and 
kindness of her mother; who, con- 
science-smitten at what now ap- 
peared like injustice to her least-ap- 
preciated daughter, needed no such 
dying injunction to give him his due 
— of her warm and affectionate 

eart. 
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On the morning in question Charlie 
had not arrived ; and the blackness 
of that inauspicious frost was not 
dispelled by genial smiles or happy 
faces. Youth bears disappointment 
with an ill grace; and the hearts of 
the young ladies had been the more 
set upon ‘a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky’ on that particular 
morning, as the meet was one of the 
best in the county, and within an 
easy distance of Langton Hall. 

The young men were equally bent 
upon a day’s sport, and a trial of 
the respective merits of Bird-i’-the- 
hand and The O’Donoghue, both, in 
their different lines, steeds of mettle 
and note. Under these circumstances, 
it required all Lady Langton’s tact 
to restore the usually high spirits 
in which she delighted. The hearty 
laugh and wild fun of the boys espe- 
cially was like music in her sympa- 
thizing ears. What mother or grand- 
mother is not entirely at the mercy 
of a frank, affectionate boy? With 
the girls they assume more of the 
dignity of maternity ; buta pickle of 
a boy (provided that he is affection- 
ate) is worn nearest to their hearts. 

‘What can we do, granny?’ said 
Harry, with a preternaturally long 
face for him. ‘ What is there to doin 
a frost? It’s the worst institution 
going. You ought to have a riding- 
school and a billiard-room to make 
the Hall perfect.’ 

‘Oh yes, grandmother, you really 
should,’ chimed in Mabel, who al- 
ways liked anything which added to 
the grandeur or completeness of her 
belongings. ‘At Naylor Park, where 
we were staying last winter, we had 
such fun in the riding-school. I 
never could jump before, always 
riding in London; and now,’ she 
said, addressing her cousin Stephen, 
‘if I were as well mounted, I would 
ride against you.’ 

* Ambitious Mabel! To be first in 
whatever you undertake is always 
your motto, we know.’ 

‘That is all well enough in its 
way, said Lady Langton, deprecat- 
ingly; ‘but pray, Mabel, whatever 
you do, never ape the manners or 
conversation of 2 fast girl. In my 
day a young lady was considered 
quite out of place in the hunting- 
field; and those odious three-pom- 


melled saddles had not been invented, 
to make women ride like men. I 
should have scorned to be actually 
pinned to the saddle, as you are, so 
that you cannot disengage yourself 
from your horse on an emergency.’ 

‘Oh! it is done occasionally now- 
a-days, granny,’ said Harry, laugh- 
ing; while Stephen, who was always 
‘to the rescue’ when either of his 
fair cousins were attacked, said— 

‘ Men’s hunting-saddles ‘are made 
as secure as possible, and, of course, 
young ladies are more precious than 
we are. Even Mabel would stand 
but a poor chance at a fence in one 
of the old-fashioned saddles.’ 

‘There is no necessity that I can 
see for her riding at one,’ said her 
ladyship, drily. ‘I should have ob- 
jected to the young ladies going to 
the meet at all, had I known they 
intended to follow the hounds.’ 

* They may safely promise not to 
do so to-day,’ said Harry, groaning. 
‘No chance of the “dappled dar- 
lings ” coming out to-day. Let us 
play at hare and hounds round the 
garden, Mabel, as we used to do in 
old times.’ 

* Not at all a bad idea,’ said Alice, 
always a promoter of fun in an 
shape. ‘ But oh, in my heart I 
that it would thaw!’ 

‘I wish it would—TI wish it 
would,’ was echoed and re-echoed 
round the breakfast-table, until the 
chorus of youthful voices seerned to 
awaken some silent chord in grand- 
mamma’s breast, who said at once— 

‘I will tell you what to do, you 
young things, whose wishing days 
are not yet over: you had better 
walk to the Wishing Well. It is never 
frozen over, that being one of its 
miraculous attributes; and a five- 
mile walk on this fine bracing day 


will do you all more good than sit- 


ting by the fireside grumbling at the 
weather.’ 

‘Is it true, grandmother?’ said 
Alice, eagerly. ‘Is it a real, true 
wishing well? And why did you 
never tell us of it before ?’ 

A slight cloud overshadowed for 
a moment Lady Langton’s benign 
countenance ; but it cleared away as 
she said, ‘I am not superstitious, as 
you know, but I do rather believe in 
that Well. There is a pretty legend 











attached to it, which, with my lean- 
ing towards the mythical and ro- 
mantic, may have something to do 
with my faith.’ 

‘I have no leaning towards the 
mythical or the romantic,’ said 
Harry ; ‘ but if I thought it was any 

’ Ta go and wish for a thaw 
with all my heart and soul.’ 

Mabel made no remark, but on 
her handsome features beamed a 
doubtful smile. Perhaps in her own 
mind she had no objection to give 
her ambitious day-dreams a chance 
of realization, by wishing at this 
famous W " but if so, she gave no 
expression to her sentiments, and 
appeared to be fully occupied, like 
Werther’s Charlotte, in cutting bread 
and butter for the rest of the party. 

‘One is not obliged to wish out 
loud, I suppose,’ said Alice, after a 
moment’s pause; and the laugh 
which greeted her naive remark was 
joined in by no one more heartily 
than herself. 

‘Oh dear no!’ said Lady Langton, 
when the laugh at pretty Alice’s 
expense had subsided, ‘ that forms 
no part of the spell, I assure you. 
If you will bring me the “ Book of 
Antiquities and Curiosities” from 
the second shelf on the left hand of 
the fireplace, you can read the legend 
aloud to the others.’ 

‘Ye anciente boke’ wasaccordingly 
brought, and opened at once upon 
the desired page, thus proving that 
the Langtons of old had not been 
oblivious of the merits of the Well 
in question ; and Alice, in her fresh, 
youthful voice, read as follows :— 

‘There ‘is a famous Well in the 
neighbourhood of Monk’s-wood 
Priory, to which the following le- 
gend is attached, which is firmly 
believed by the country people for 
miles round. It runs thus :—That 
in the manor-house close at hand, of 
which the ruins are still standing, 
there lived a wild and reckless earl, 
called by his retainers the “ Black 
Lord,” who added to his vast wealth 
by frand and rapine, and who was 
the terror and curse of the whole 
country-side. He gloried in the pro- 
fession of atheism and unbelief, and 
the Augustine friars, who had found- 
ed the priory which still bears their 
name, were the special objects of his 
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persecution and hate. He never al- 
lowed his infant son to be received 
into the holy church ; but when the 
latter arrived at years of discretion, 
the indefatigable friars left no means 
untried to accomplish his conver- 
sion, and consequent salvation. They 
succeeded in a measure, but he could 
not be persuaded to go through the 
baptismal ceremony, without the re- 
ceiving of which sacrament the holy 
men durst not enrol him among the 
ranks of Christian converts. As it 
fell, however, one day, as one of the 
most aged and saint-like of the 
monks prayed at the well side in 
the thickly-grown wood for the ac- 
complishment of his cherished ob- 
ject, the bay of the wicked earl’s 
deep-mouthed stag-hounds fell upon 
his startled ears, and, before he had 
time to rise from his knees, a horse- 
man plunged through the thicket on 
a fiery and ungovernable horse, 
which swerved aside at the sight of 
the kneeling figure, and threw his 
rider with violence on the stone steps 
of the cross, which at that time stood 
beside the Well, and which was con- 
stantly sought by the holy friars as a 
place of meditation and prayer. As 
he lay bleeding, but conscious, at 
the feet of the monk, the latter, be- 
lieving the accident to be an inter- 
position of providence in his favour, 
signed the sign of the cross upon 
the upturned face, and proclaimed 
the young lord as a member of that 
church which had long held out her 
arms to him in vain. A heavenly 
smile then spread itself over the 
dying features, and the monk, in an 
ecstasy of praise, is said thus to have 
blessed the Holy Well :— 


* Blest be ye Welle, ye fryare saide ; 
Blest be ye sprynge and fountaine heade ; 
Biest to uplyfte ye faintynge soule, 
And make ye bleedynge hearte wounde whole. 
*Blest be ye wishe, and blest ye prayre, 


Of pylgryme greye and maidene fayre, 

Who the low Ave three tymes telle 

Beside ye crosse at Holye Welle.’ 
The cross has long been gone, but 
the Well remains; and it is remark- 
able that in the "hardest and most 
severe winter it has never been 
known to freeze over. To it the lads 
and lasses of the neighbouring vil- 
lages go to pledge their mutual 
vows, firmly believing that heaven 
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has a peculiar blessing for those 
whose faith is plighted beside the 


Holy Well. It is also supposed to 
possess the properties of a Wishing 
Well ; and that he who drinks three 


times of the water from the palm of 
his hand, preserving all the time a 
kneeling posture, will assuredly have 
his wish fulfilled, provided it is con- 
fined to the limits of —— 

‘We will go by all means,’ said 
Mabel and Alice in a breath. 

Stephen was silent; but Harry 
had, as usual, a commen of his 
own to make upon the subject dis- 
cussed. 

‘I never heard greater bosh,’ was 
his first remark. ‘If the story of 
the party who broke his head (which 
the other party, by-the-by, seemed 
to think an uncommonly good thing) 
had not been seasoned with a little 
hunting sauce, it would have been 
good for nothing. I dare say the 
truth was, that he took the hounds 
out in hard weather against the go- 
vernor’s consent, and found his horse 
a little too much for him on that fine 
frosty morning. Construed into mo- 
dern English, your delightful ro- 
mantic legend, Alice, would read 
rather differently. Suppose I begin. 
There was an ancient party——’ 

‘Oh! stop, Harry—for goodness’ 
sake, stop!’ said Alice, at the same 
time squeezing her little hand hard 
over the delinquent’s mouth. ‘ We 
shall never be able to wish se- 
riously, if you will put such non- 
sense into our heads.’ 

‘I cannot bear slang, Harry,’ said 
Lady Langton, quietly. ‘ Half the 
cause of the frivolity and heartless- 
ness of this generation is that base 
leaning towards what is ridiculous 
and grotesque, and the consequent 
incapacity for appreciating the sub- 
lime truths of life. If I had said 
I hate slang, I should not have been 
below the mark,’ the old lady added, 
warming in the cause. 

‘ Hear, hear!’ said Stephen, whose 
refined and tic temperament 
echoed these old-world notions ; and 
‘ Hark to granny!—Yoicks! Tally- 
ho!’ roared Harry, whose exuberant 
animal spirits could succumb no 
longer to the pressure of circum- 
stance, in the shape of a hard frost; 
and granny actually smiled upon 


the sca’ who thus ran foul of 
her cherished prejudices, and bearded 
the lioness in her own den. 

Notwithstanding his heterodox 
opinions with regard to the genuine 

roperties of the ‘ Wishing Well,’ 
could not rest until he got the 
party underweigh for the pro 
expedition. Mabel and Alice, nothing 
loath, hastened immediately after 
breakfast to assume their walking 
attire, and came down looking very 
icturesque and pretty, in Spanish 
ts and red petticoats, which dis- 
played to advantage very neat feet 
and ankles, whose becoming chaus- 
sure evinced the care bestowed by 
their owners upon this most essential 
part of the toilette, which it is al- 
ways a sign of ill-breeding or bad 
taste to neglect. To be bien chaussée 
and bien gante¢ is the sign of an ar- 
tistic mind, that gives,to outward 
observances due importance and 
weight; to make these advantages 
inordinately conspicuous is a sign of 
vanity, or the  self-consciousness 
which attends the unusual assump- 
tion of any becoming article of dress. 
The pretty feet, which, according to 
the poet’s description, like ‘ little 
mice, peep in and out’ from beneath 
the skirts or petticoats of moderate 
length, are far more attractive than 
those whose more brazen beauty as- 
serts itself entirely independent of 
the magical effect of drapery, of 
which the most heaven-born artist 
condescends more frequently than 
not to avail himself. 

It is disregard of this principle 
which has brought ‘crinoline’ into 
such universal ridicule and disre- 
pute; and few women can stand the 
test of the generous display of per- 
sonal charms, which the exaggerated 
fashion has made of common and 
every-day occurrence. There is cer- 
tainly no dignity in a short petticoat ; 
and the saying, which has passed 
into a proverb, that the ‘Queen of 
Spain has no legs,’ shows that in 
the land most noted for the beauty 
of these necessary appendages to 
feminine loveliness, and where the 
arched instep of the fair Andalusian 
has gained a world-wide reputation, 
it is considered more compatible 
with the decorum and dignity of 
royalty, to leave the existence of the 
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legs of her most sacred majesty, en- 
tirely to imagination in the minds of 
her liege and dutiful subjects. 

With equal delicacy and discrimi- 
nation the reader will be inclined to 
suggest, that it behoves us to draw 
the veil over this most hackneyed 
and worn-out theme; and it would 
have been far from us to have intro- 
duced so ungallant and ill-timed a 
cry against any article of dress pa- 
tronized by the fairer sex, except as 
a herald to the unqualified opinion 
expressed thereupon by the Lady of 
Langton Hall, who looked upon a 
steel petticoat as an invention of the 
Evil One to demoralize society, and 
to rob youth and innocence of their 
greatest charms, modesty and grace. 

Her notions were exaggerated, and 
therefore more open to raillery and 
refutation than if they had been 
more calmly and dispassionately en- 
tertained ; and, although we own to 
a decided leaning towards the old 
lady’s opinions, we are bound in 
honour to set forth how she was de- 
feated on her own ground, in a bril- 
liant passage of arms between herself 
and her favourite grandson, Harry 
Bulkeley; the glove in this instance 
having been thrown down by the 
fair cousins, who entered the draw- 
ing-room equipped for walking, with 
their dresses looped up over the 
skirts, widely extended by the ‘ jupon 
d’acier,” which at that time was only 
just becoming.an indispensable part 
of feminine apparel. 

Mabel was more conspicuously 
‘ stuck out’ (ladies must excuse my 
borrowing an expression on an emer- 
gency from their own peculiar voca- 
bulary) than her cousin, and her 
figure was taller and more showy. 
Her appearance, therefore, acted 
upon her grandmother’s highly-ex- 
citable nervous temperament as an 
application of cantharides on a deli- 
cate skin, and she was, in conse- 
quence, attacked with some asperity, 
and a little injustice. 

‘I really hope, Mabel,’ said Lady 
Langton, ‘that you are not going 
for a country walk in that most ridi- 
culous thing. It certainly is the 
most improper fashion ever invent- 
ed; and I cannot imagine how your 
mother can allow you to adopt it’ 
wears a cige herself, 
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said Mabel, shortly, her cheeks car- 
nation colour at the imputation con- 
veyed in Lady Langton’s reproach. 

‘Then I can only say,’ was the 
reply, ‘ what I have often said before, 
that there is no fool like an old one. 
I am sure, boys, you will agree with 
me, that there is neither grace nor 
beauty in these horrid inventions, 
which spoil a good figure, and ac- 
tually deform a mediocre or bad one.’ 

But grandmamma reckoned with- 
out her host, if she imagined that, as 
in bygone days, the ‘ boys’ needed 
only a hint from her to hunt down 
some little weakness or vanity, when 
displayed in their female belongings, 
by unmerciful chaff, or the unmiti- 
gated teasing of which only a school- 
boy is capable. They were at the 
dandy epoch in their own lives, and 
valued appearances too much, not 
to be very lenient to any errors which 
leant to the fashionable side. While, 
therefore, Mabel stood blushing with 
anger and mortification, and even 
the usually undaunted Alice was a 
little out of countenance, owing to 
the sweeping nature of her grand- 
mother’s animad versions, Harry, with 
an audacity peculiarly his own, came 
at once to the rescue of his sister and 
cousin. 

‘Show her, May,’ he said, ‘ show 
her what you found yesterday ;’ and, 
without waiting for a reply, he 
rushed into the library, and returned 
flourishing over his head an ancient 
fashion-book of the time of Lady 
Langton’s youth, armed with which, 
and with a yell like that of a wild 
Irishman, he began the attack by 
hurling a shell right into the enemy's 


camp. 

‘ Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘ look, all of 
you, at what May found yesterday. 
I appea! to you all whether this 
sort of thing is modest,’ he added, 
triumphantly exhibiting two figures 
arrayed in what was termed a walk- 
ing-dress, and whose ample propor- 
tions were but scantily draped in 
close-clinging garments according 
to the fashion of those days. 

‘Just look, grandmother, at this 
sweet article for a morning walk in 
the country, and say whether you 
would like to see Mabel and Alice 
made such guys of as this? All I 
can say is that, pretty as they are, 
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I, for my part, should decline accom- 
panying them in such very scanty 
attire. By Jove! it’s disgusting— 
and crinoline beats your fashions 
hollow, granny, after all.’ 

‘It looks odd to you now, I dare 
say, said Lady Langton, with the 
half smile which acknowledged her 
defeat; ‘and I own that it is an 
exaggeration in the other direction. 
But look here,’ she added, taking up 
a ‘Punch’ which lay on the table, 
and pointing out one of Leech’s 
pretty girls, who, smilingly un- 








conscious of the refractory state of 
her crinoline, was carrying on a 
desperate flirtation on the pier at 
Brighton, her general contour mean- 
while attracting the notice and ridi- 
cule of the crowd. ‘I think this is 
equally if not more absurd.’ 

‘Oh, no, grandmother! nothing 
comes up to this,’ said Alice, em- 
boldened by her brother’s champion- 
ship, and looking over his shoulder 
at the two extraordinary figures, 
which a lucky chance had thrown 
in the way of the mischievous 
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youth: ‘they are too killing;’ and 
the merry girl went off into convul- 
sions of laughter. She had, it is 
true, a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
but her spirits had been more than 
usually high all the morning, and 
the eyes of the ‘ Lily of the Lang- 
tons’ had been brighter, and more 
full of sunshine, than was usual 
even with them. 

They had a lovely and invigorat- 
ing walk over a wild country which 


led to the far-famed Well. Mabel 
and Harry rather outstripped the 
others, and found themselves first 
at the mystical spot: they were 
fond of each other in a cousinly 
way; and had Mabel been of a less 
aspiring nature, her favourite cousin 
would doubtless have entertained 
for her a more than cousinly affec- 
tion: as it was, he put her down in 
his own mind as a great deal too 
grand for him; and proud in his 











own way, he could never have re- 
conciled himself to be looked down 
upon by a wife, or continually urged 
to endeavour to distinguish himself in 
the way which ambitious women are 
apt to urge those whose fame and 
fortunes are interwoven with their 
own. If, therefore, Mabel had ima- 
gined that the spark of latent affec- 
tion which she entertained for him, 
would have been kindled into a 
flame by an open declaration on 
that auspicious morning, she had 
greatly mistaken; and the eagerness 
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he expressed for the arrival of the 
less active pair, plainly evinced that 
there was none to be made. Per- 
haps the moment when he turned 
laughingly from her, to hurry on 
the ‘slow coaches,’ by signal that 
they approached the Well, was the 
turning-point in Mabel’s future life. 
Her haughty lip curled with a little 
dash of- scorn, and she said, half to 
herself, ‘My mind is made up, now 
as to what I will wish.’ 

Stephen, who, unacknowledged to 
himself, had a deeper interest in 
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Mabel’s smiles or frowns than his 
more favoured cousin, saw the smile 
upon her lip, which he construed 
into one of conscious triumph; and 
with that thorn of bitterness to lean 
against, he, too, wished a wish with 
all his heart at the Well; but in that 
ardent, ambitious prayer the love ot 
his beautiful and haughty cousin 
had no place. 

He and Mabel were undoubtedly 
the most serious pair at the Wishing 


Well that morning; and when 
Harry jumped up after a mock 
genuflexion before the mystic water, 
and said, ‘I really have wished for a 
thaw,’ there was a little bitterness 
in Mabel’s tone as she said, ‘You 
did wisely in wishing for what you 
must have in the course of time—it 
cannot go on freezing for ever.’ 
‘No; but that reminds me that I 
never said when I wanted it. What 
a sell!’ said Harry, laughing. ‘I 
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hope you were more explicit,’ he 
added to his sister and cousin, ‘ or 
the ancient party who blessed the 
Well will have nothing to do with 
you.’ 

‘I was clear enough in thought,’ 
said Alice, gaily; ‘and words un- 
spoken cannot compromise me, at 
all events.’ As she spoke the words, 
a clear ringing voice was heard 
shouting outside the cover which 
contained the Holy Spring, ‘ Where 
are you? What's up now?’ and in 
another moment, directed by the 
answering shouts of his cousins, 
Charlie Austen appeared amongst 
them. 

We are not bound to reveal the 
secrets of any of the party, but there 
can be no treason in mentioning 
that a bright and tell-tale blush 
dyed Alice’s cheeks crimson, as she 
encountered the earnest questioning 
gaze of her sailor cousin; and if we 
hazard a conjecture, that that glow- 
ing and beautiful colour, may have 
thrown some light on the unex- 

ressed wish at the Well, there can 

no harm in our doing so. 

The young party went merrily 
home to the Hall under the cheering 
influence of cousin Charlie’s sailor 
spirits. He was a frank, warm- 
hearted lad, and held a place in 
Lady Langton’s affections only 
second to Harry’s, who, as pickie-in- 
chief, held the widest portion in 
that rich and generous domain. 

After a few happy weeks spent in 
such enjoyment as can only be 
known to youth, including one of 
the best runs that was ever known 
with the fast dare-devil hounds, the 
pride of their master’s heart, the 
party was broken up, each indivi- 
dual member of it, taking his or her 
appointed place on the world’s stage. 

Light-hearted youth must de- 
velop into serious manhood; and 
wishes, which in embryo seemed 
but frivolous toys, must grow and 
flourish until they absorb the very 
soil which first gave them birth. 
The wishes which those ardent 
young spirits thought they had 
sown by the Well-side, had in 
reality taken root in a soil which 
bears the surest promise of fruition 
—in the soil of the earnest, living, 
human heart. Sow a wish, strong, 


earnest, entire, in that soil, and 
there is more than a chance that it 
will grow into a goodly tree. There 
is as much chance of it, in fact, as 
there is that the~ grain of seed 
planted in the earth will become a 
blade of corn. Storms may destroy 
— accident may befall — circum- 
stances .may uproot— but the 
chances are for it, and Providence 
itself on its side. Go, therefore, 
young hearts, and wish to your 
hearts’ content, while you have the 
power and the will: the time will 
come when a sad-eyed philosophy 
will teach you that the enjoyment 
of life is not in the realization, but 
in the germ; that the age of wish- 
ing is the ageof hope; and that 
hope itself, according to a happy 
simile, is ‘but the dream of a man 
awake.’ Let the dream last, even 
that waking dream, while it can: it 
is over too soon; and when fruition 
fills our hands, our hearts are too 
often left empty and void. 

* Methought that of these visionary flowers 

I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 

That the same hues, which in their natural 

bowers 

Were mingled or opposed, the like array 

Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 

Within my hand—and then, elate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come, 

That I might there present it—0O, to whom? 


Five years after that eventful 
Christmas tide, the same party, with 
some few additions, were assembled 
at Langton Hall—assembled on a 
more melancholy occasion, for Lady 
Langton’s health was failing fast, 
and in all human probability that 
would be the last occasion on which 
she would summon to her time- 
honoured roof, the flowers of her 
numerous flock. The individual 
members of it were all altered, more 
or less, or rather they had all de- 
veloped: the seeds which were to 
influence life had not only taken 
root, but had flourished, and become 
hardy plants. 

Mabel deserves the first mention, 
as the strongest feminine character 
of the party. She had acted with 
‘a will entire, and her hopes and 
wishes had been crowned with suc- 
cess. The wish which she had 
breathed in silent earnestness at the 
‘ Wishing Well’ had been the main- 




















spring of her life and action. We 
seldom ardently wish what we do 
not feel within us the latent power 
to obtain. It lay in Mabel# power 
to attain hers, and she had done so. 
She wished for a high position—for 
grandeur—for what constitutes, in 
fact, a woman’s idea of success—and 
she attained all. 

She was married to a middle-aged 
earl, who, cold, calculating, and un- 
attractive himself, had married from 
motives of expediency. Mabel 
Langton had been chosen by him 
out of a bevy of eligible young 
ladies (of whom report said that he 
-_ @ list in his pocket, with their 
different recommendations dotted 
down to assist his memory), because 
she appeared to him the best fitted 
to wear his ancient coronet with 
becoming dignity and grace. And 
very gracefully, and with real dig- 
nity, she did bear the honours of 
her new position, as became a true 
Langton; but those who knew her 
best, affirmed that she had grown 
hard and stern, and that the beauti- 
fully chiselled lips of the young 
countess seldom, if ever, relaxed into 
a smile. 

‘I am quite frightened at Mabel 
now,’ said her cousin Alice, who 
met her again at Langton Hall that 
Christmas for the first time since 
their mutual marriages. ‘She is so 
very reserved and proud that we 
seem to have nothing in common. 
I wish she would confide in me as 
she used to do, for I more than sus- 
pect that she is not as happy as she 
would like people to believe.’ This 
observation was made to Lady 
Langton, whose favourite Alice still 
was, although a breach had been 
made for a little while between them 
when the affection existing between 
herself and her cousin Charlie, had 
first been announced. 

Few women, however really good 
and unworldly they may be, can 
take genuine interest in a poor 
match, The turning-point in a 
woman’s career is all-important to 
her, because she has but one; and 
deny it as they will, no woman likes 
to see the girl on whom she has 
lavished interest and day-dreams 
without end, mated to poverty and 
insignificance for life. 
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‘Poverty, if you like, grand- 
mother,’ said Alice, with an indig- 
nant blush, when Lady Langton 
had thus, as she thought, placed 
her position before her in ‘its true 
light; ‘poverty, if you like, but 
insignificance, no! The wife of a 
brave officer, who has served his 
country nobly, and will serve it 
again to the death if necessary, is, 
in my mind, not at all insignificant.’ 
And she looked so beautiful in her 
‘righteous indignation,’ that the 
elder woman took a lesson from her 
grandchild, and owned to herself 
that there were ‘nobler things in 
life than are dreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of the worldly wise and the 
ambitious.’ 

Alice had been married to her 
cousin Charles two years; and 
during his long and frequent ab- 
sences, spent most of her time be- 
tween her two homes, as she called 
them — her father’s and Langton 
Hall. She shared the family anxiety 
with respect to her grandmother’s 
health, which threw a gloom over 
the Christmas assembled 
under her roof. Her brother Harry 
was also indefatigable in his atten- 
tions to the dear old lady, whose 
trembling hand shook with in- 
creased agitation, whenever it held 
in its feeble grasp the hard weather- 
beaten one of her favourite grand- 
son. He was still light-hearted and 
free from all worldly cares of more 
weight or importance than thie 
laming of a favourite hunter, or a 
succession of hard frosts in the 
hunting season. He wore his heart 
as heretofore on his sleeve, and would 
have found the same difficulty in 
framing a wish if a good fairy had 
promised him the immediate fulfil- 
ment ofit. These are the natures that 
ride buoyantly on the surface of the 
stream of life—that find sufficient 
enjoyment in the day and the hour, 
to prevent them from framing airy 
fabrics, of which ardent hopes and 
passionate wishes form the founda- 
tion and corner-stones. 

Stephen’s was a very different 
character. He the imagi- 
nation to forecast, and the will to 
carry out, what men call a success- 
ful career; and, as yet but a very 
young man, the seed has not only 
*D 















flourished, but put forth blossom 
and bud. He is on the high road 
to fame; and when he comes into his 
noble inheritance, will have earned 
a name, of which his cousin Mabel 
might have been justly proud had 
she valued the affection which it 
was once in her power to win. As 
it is, however, they have both been 
eminently successful in the paths 
they have chosen for themselves. 
‘Was I not right? said Lady 
Langton when the party were as- 
sembled once more, but on the eve 
of departure, on the following day— 
‘was I not right, men and women, 
in sending you, as boys and girls, to 
the famous “Wishing Well” at 
Monkswood? Have not the wishes 
that you wished there come true? 
Yours have, you know,’ she said, 
fixing her still shrewd and piercing 
eyes upon the countenance of her 
eldest grand-daughter, which seldom 
revealed any glimpse of the life 
within, but which was, in this in- 
stance, guilty of a conscious blush. 
‘And yours is coming,’ she added, 
addressing Stephen: ‘the Langtons 
will not have to be ashamed of you 
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two ambitious ones.’ But, after all, 
the heart of age warms more in the 
end to the wishes of ingenuous 
youth; and even the proud old 
grandmother has come to acknow- 
ledge that in such things as you 
have chosen are vanity and vexation 
of spirit. ‘ My little Alice made the 
wisest wish when she wished for a 
blessing on the love which she bore 
for one who loved her, and who has 
made her a noble husband in spite 
of his poverty and insignificance.’ 

It was a tearful smile which 
lighted up the aged face of the Lady 
of Langton Hall as she said these 
last words: the sun of her life was 
fast going down, but in those latter 
days the vision of the morning came 
again; and imagination carried her 
back to the time when the airy 
castles were building, which middle 
age shatters, and which old age re- 
builds, not on its own account, but 
on the foundation of those ardent 
hopes which make every young 
heart a fountain of hope and the 
spring of a ‘Wishing Well’ that 
never freezes or runs dry. 
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ee - Christmas Eve!—the wind blew high, 
Grim northern clouds obscured the sky ; 

A sullen flood the river roll’d 

Which scarce its lofty banks controll’d ! 

The birds, half-starv’d, to covert crept, 

The hares beneath the snow-drift slept ; 

And all without was dark and drear, 

But all within was bright and clear, 

For ‘ Christmas Eve’ had come again ; 

And struggling through the wintry lane, 

While drifts the very axles clog, 

And horses pant and drivers flog, 

Relations, friends, and neighbours dear, 

Bent each and all on merry cheer, 

Have sought the ancient Hall, with glee, 

And ancient hospitality. 

And lights shone out and fires blazed fair, 

And Yule’s enormous log was there ; 

The walls were dress’d with holly bright 

And ivy gemm’d with buds of white ; 

And merry girls in gay attire, 

Seem’d each with other to conspire, 

The men who came in spirits gay, 

In doleful dumps to send away. 
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Needs not to’ tell of groaning boards, 

Of choicest wines from oldest hoards, 
And wassail-bowls with crabs that hiss— 
Old ‘ Christmas’ guarantees all this! 
Loud was the laugh, the fun ran high, 
And pleasure beam’d in ev’ry eye; 

Of Country-Dance and Blind-Man’s Buff, 
*Twould seem they ne’er could have enough ! 
And tale and song were frequent there, 
And ‘ Forfeits’—game without compare !— 
For then it is, sans frowns and ‘ dont’s,’ 
That each one gets what each one wants. 
These Christmas debts—alack-a-day ! 

The only debts we gladly pay— 

Pay on the spot—and when ’tis o’er, 
Wish to the gods we owed some more! 

I loathe the wretch with bandaged eye, 
Who bids you skip—or stoop—or lie, 

Or count your fingers o’er and o’er, 

Or stand a space behind the door ;— 
Give me the maiden frank and free, 

Who acts with Christian charity, 

And bids you do, without demur, 

What she would you should do to her! 


With dance, I say, and gambols wild, 
The precious hours were fast beguil’d, 
And all were pleased, and none were shy, 
So joyous was the revelry. 

And do I err, or have I said, 

The walls were hung with holly red, 
With laurel and the ivy green, 

And winter flowers wreathed between ? 
Oh, yes! it has been said before ; 

But yet there was a something more— 
The ‘ Kisstne Busn ’"—ah! now I see, 
Fair maids, you heed my minstrelsy ; 
The flagging int’rest of my song 

That magic word at once makes strong ; 
You deem that now I’m very near 

To tell you what you fain would hear,— 
Of who took who beneath the tree, 

For priceless privilege the plea,— 

And what he said, and what he did, 
And how she blush’d, and how she chid, 
And vow’d a vow it should not be— 
Such customs she detested—she! 

But oh! of course, she ‘ dare’ to go 
And stand a moment just below— 

And fain would see the creature who 
Durst do—as he proposed to do!! 

Ah! no, no, no! it is not mine 

Such sayings—doings—to divine. 

Time was—when George the Third was king— 
But now—’tis quite another thing ! 


But here I somewhat change my lay, 
For strange is that I have to say, 
And true as strange; then listen well 
While I the coming marvel tell. 
"D2 
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It chanc’d all through this merry time, 
Which faintly I’ve portray’d in rhyme, 
A wicked elf—freakish and gay, 
Amid the jocund throng would stray, 
And, circling round and round, would fly 
Now low, and soon again on high. 

The dancers most, I think, he bothers: 

‘A bee!’ thought some—‘a wasp!’ fear'd others ; 
‘Can no one catch the tiresome thing ?” 
‘I’m sure ere long the wretch will sting!’ 
Then ever and anon when most 

They hope the plague is gone and lost, 

He sudden comes with direful swoop, 

A terror to the happy group. 

His actual form might none discern, 

So swift his flight, so short his turn, 

His crossings—twistings—most perplexing, 
His general conduct truly vexing! 

Now butts he ’gainst some damask cheek, 
Or will ’mid curls a refuge seek ; 

Now teases round some sparkling eye, 

And now on whitest neck will try 

(Ah, me! I fear ’tis wicked guile) 

To perch unnoticed for awhile. 

The livelong night ’twas thus he did, 

And seldom from their sight was hid ; 

But all maintain’d ’twas passing strange 
Such creature at his will should range. 

Yes, ladies—guess and guess for ever— 
The mystery you'll ne’er discover, 

And therefore will I pity take, 

And you my confidantes will make. 

This ;wondrous imp, so small and bright, 
Who glane’d aloft amid the light,— 

This busy sprite of restless wing, 

Who roam’d the room in ceaseless swing— 
Before I end you’ll see will prove— 

Young Cupid !—King and God of Love! 
Yes, Love—young Love—the many-shapen, 
To-night this fairy form hath taken, 

Teases and tortures maids and men— 

So ’twas, and is, and wil! be then! 


Opinions change—as well you know ;— 
On this good night ’twas even so, 

For though abhorr’d of all at first, 
Though young men fumed, and (almost) curs’d ; 
And blushing maidens ‘ pooh’d’ and ‘ pshaw’d!’ 
And efforts ’gainst his life applaud— 

Though all asseverate they hate him, 

And wonder why did God create him,—- 

Yet, strange to say, as minutes glide, 

A kindlier feeling doth betide. 

No longer shunn’d, the wicked elf 

Finds favour, and enjoys himself, 

And those who first he sadly worried, 

At length seem pleas’d, though rather flurricd ; 
‘Oh! let him be—you cannot catch him?’ 

‘Tl take my chance—you need not watch him ;’ 



























The Kissing Bush. 


* He teases others more than me; 

‘I hate the wretch—but—let him be!’ 
This elf—this sprite—this what you will— 
Of mischief now had had his fill, 

And wearied with his ample sport, 

Now cut his airy cruisings short ; 

But scorning from the hall to go, 

And leave behind the beauteous show, 
He perch’d him in the mistletoe ! 

There all unseen an hour he sat— 
Dancing and games gave place to chat; 
But Time ne’er stays /is ceaseless flight, 
Tis gone and past—that happy night ; 
And turret-clock proclaims that all 

Must leave the hospitable Hall. 

Flounces and ringlets much disordered— 
The bells are rung, and ‘ John’ is ordered. 
But e’er they wend their several ways, 
One parting rite their steps delays ; 

Each to ‘ THE BUSH’ must reverence make, 
And from his latest partner take 

One loving kiss ‘ for Christmas’ sake!’ 


It warms one’s heart thus to recall 
The good old custom of that good old Hall! 


Now roguish Love, though still and mute, 
From time to time a glance would shoot 
To see how wan’d the night, and who 

Male slumbers most successful slew. 

For nights were cold and nights were long, 
And bitter winds piped shrill and strong, 
And much Love scorn’d and loath’d to stay 
When fires were out and lights away. 
With her—the fairest—would he leave, 
Though hid in fold—or couched in sleeve. 
His nature this—and therefore he 
Watched well his opportunity. 


Promiscuous now the pairs advanc’d, 
Tn ages mete as last they’d danc’d ; 
And first appeared the grey-hair’d sire, 
His grey-hair’d partner kiss’d with fire— 
Such fire as shows the glowworm’s form ; 
It shines, no doubt, but not to warm! 
Our little Love from ’mid the leaves, 

The ancient couple well perceives, 

But breathes no tone and makes no sign ; 
In wintry hearts he soon would pine. 

And next came on—in bloom of youth, 
All joy and innocence and truth— 

A boy and girl—their hands in one— 

To do—as they before had done! 

Sweet age! when Fancy high doth soar. 
All peace behind, all bliss before ; 

When passion rather guess’d than known, 
Hath a sweet rapture all its own— 
When life is tinged with rosy beam, 
And maiden’s love the nightly dream— 



























































The Kissing Bush. 


And Hope from flower to flower flies on, 
Then settles some sweet rose upon— 
Oh, happy days !—when love is joy— 
Who would not be once more a boy? 
The god no longer idly stands, 
But waves his wings and claps his hands, 
And fixes his most searching glances 
On the fair girl who there advances. 
He will—he won’t—and yet he will 
And yet stands hesitating still. 
Shall he with her resolve to bide, 
With her at midnight homeward ride ? 
In her young heart sow hopes and fears ? 
In her bright eyes mix smiles and tears ? 
Sure will and won’t, since time began, 
So neck and neck a race ne’er ran! 
But while he stays with doubts perplex’d, 
And tries to peep who comes the next, 
. A fluttering leaf his keen eyes cover— 
The kiss is kiss’d—his chance is over! 
The chance is over—blithe is he, 
For now a third pair comes, and see! 
That gentle look—ingenuous air— 
Those cheeks which rose and lily share ; 
And eyes of that most dangerous hue, 
That scarce the rapt beholder knew 
If brown they were, or grey, or blue: 
The golden tresses, clustering round, 
Seek the slim waist a ribbon bound, 
And neck, and shoulders drooping low, 
Make dull the newly-fallen snow ; 
Air, shape, face, everything conspire 
To say—rash mortal, come not nigher, 
Nor think, unless you fate defy, 
To gaze unscathed on such as I. 
*Twas now that Love, from sheltering bower, 
Look’d down on that transcendent flower ; 
No shred of doubt distracts his mind, 
| In worlds on worlds he could not find 
A lovelier form, a purer heart, 
In which to nestle and depart. 
And now—unutterable bliss! 
Meet lips and lips in parting kiss ; 
One short half-moment linger more 
Than in that forfeit-game before : 
Prompt on the instant, and prepared 
(No eye hath seen, no ear hath heard), 
Our cunning friend, the tiny elf, 
Hopp’d from his high and breezy shelf, 
Came wavering—like a leaf in air— 
And slid within her bosom fair. 
So quickly, nimbly was it done, 
But slender risk the god had run, 
And while that tender-kiss did melt, 
Love’s touch so light she had not felt, 
And little dream’d the maiden bright 
That aught had chanc’d which was not right. 
But stay !—that phrase must be amended— 
I mean—which she had not intended! 


—— ee 
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The Ghost at Heatherbell Abbey. 


And cloaks were brought, and many a shawl, 
Boas and muffs, and wrappings all, 

And snug enscone’d within the brough’m, 
The lady and her friends drove home. 

I say her friends ;—it could not be, 

That urchin were her enemy ? 

I know not—I—but well I guess, 

Love is not always happiness! 

But were he foe or were he friend, 

This of my lay the certain end— 

Love left with her the lighted hall, 

The mistletoe, and deckings all— 

Safe cowering ‘neath her tippet warm, 
Withstood, survived the midnight storm ;— 
Though slumbers some there overtake, 

The god was never more awake. 

And now, at home, he flies upstairs, 

And round and round jer chamber tears, 
And frisks and grins in rich delight, 

To think he made a choice so right. 


And now, bound up those golden tresses, 
The wearied girl her pillow presses, 

Will sleep as sound as sleep she may 

To wake in bloom on Christmas-day 





But e’er her gentle eyelids close, 

A something threatens her repose ; 

Some novel twitch about the heart 

Hath caused (’twould seem) a moment’s smart: 
She seeks within her bosom fair, 

And starts to find that Love is there! 


THE GHOST AT HEATHERBELL ABBEY. 


I 


T nineteen I returned from a 
foreign school and lived with 
my father in England. I had been 
at home a year when I received an 
urgent invitation from an old friend 
of my dead mother, to go and spend 
Christmas at her house, far away 
in the country. 

‘ It may be dull,’ she wrote, ‘ but 
you can go away whenever you 
wish. Only let me look on the face 
of your mother’s child.’ 

y father said, ‘Go, my dear, I 
wish you to make this visit.’ 

Heatherbell Abbey was situated 
in a remote moorland country. I 
arrived there one wintry evening, 
when all the old chimneys were 
roaring, and the wet ivy was slap- 
ping against the window-panes. I 


found my mother’s friend a kind- 
faced, stately old lady, reclining in 
front of a wide grate full of glowing 
fire. -She was too infirm to rise, 
but received me tenderly, and sent 
me with the housekeeper to get 
rid of my travel-stains. I liked at 
once the pretty fire-lit room to 
which I was conducted, also the 
housekeeper’s good-humoured grand- 
motherly countenance. I soon felt 
at home in Heatherbell Abbey. It 
was a still, quaint household, where 
the people seemed to me to live and 
move about in a kind of peaceful 
dream. I liked it at first, and after- 
wards I loved it. 

Christmas week arrived, and with 
it Mrs. Holme’s only son, the 
youngest, and the only living child 
of many. I made tea on those 
happy evenings for mother and son, 
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and I cantered every day over the 
frosty roads with Alaric Holme, and 
worked frivolité at night by the 
lamplight, while he read aloud to 
his motherand me. It was a happy 
time and very quiet, because Mrs. 
Holme was not able to receive visi- 
tors. 

On days when Alaric Holme went 
to shoot over the hills, I loved to 
roam the moors alone, and climb 
the rocks, or gather holly and snow- 
berries for a drawing-room basket ; 
or when December snows and rains 
forbade such excursions, to take my 
block and pencil up to one of the 
odd little cell-like rooms at the top 
of the house, with their slanting 
roofs and latticed windows, and 
there pass delightful hours in sketch- 
ing illustrations for German legends 
made up of wild suggestive bits of 
the landscape, and eerie figures 
traced in the drifting clouds. 

Mrs. Betty the housekeeper ac- 
companied me all over the abbey, 
telling many a story of forgotten 
tenants who once occupied its many 
chambers. It was a quaint, stately 
old building, perplexingly sugges- 
tive of exactly opposite phases of 
life. Some of the apartments were 
fitted up in a style of old-fashioned 
frivolous grandeur, while the corri- 
dors looked like cloisters, and the 
oriel window which faced the sun 
would have fitly enriched a church. 
I discovered that the abbey had, 
as its name suggests, once been in- 
habited by monks; and as I sat 
often on dark days under the grave 
smiles of the twelve apostles, bask- 
ing in the amber glow from the 
glass, and dreaming of summer sun- 
sets, I delighted in sketching heads 
of saintly abbots who might have 
prayed and laboured within the 
walls, and groups of acolytes, whose 
voices might have rung through 
the abbey—how many silent years 
backward into the past. 

There was a certain long, bleak 
drawing-room, which was never 
used, and which seemed too dam 
and chill ever to be inhabited wi 
comfort. I sometimes strayed into 
it, and speculated on what it might 
have been when in use, or what 
it might still be if revivified. I 
believed it was a pretty room once, 


when the buff-and-silver papering 
was fresh, when the faded carpet 
was bright, when flowers overflowed 
those monster china vases, and the 
tall windows stood open like doors, 
with the ivy and jasmine crushing 
into the room. But now there was 
a chill, earthy dampness in the 
atmosphere, as though no window 
had been opened, and no fire lighted 
in it for years. Garnishings of 
withered holly were falling into 
dust over the highest mirrors and 
pictures. I drew Mrs. Betty’s 
attention to this. She said: ‘ Yes, 
it was last used at Christmas time, 
and the holly was never taken 
down. The mistress took a dislike 
to the room, and never entered it 
since.’ 

This room had a ghostly fascina- 
tion for me, and I used to steal into 
it in the wintry twilight, and walk 
up and down in the gathering 
shadows, watching with relish the 
tossing of spectral branches outside, 
and listening to the pealing how! 
of the wind. I had of late been 
reading too many German legends ; 
but I was young, and full of bright 
health, and what must have been 
intolerably dismal to many, was 
luxury to me. 

One evening I was thus passing 
the half-hour before tea. I walked 
up and down, repeating softly to 
myself— 

‘It stands in the lonely Winterthal 

At the base of Ilsburg Hill ; 
It stands as though it fain would fall, 
The dark deserted Mill. 
‘ Its engines coated with moss and mould 
Bide silent all the day; 
Its mildewed walls and windows old 
Are crumbling into decay.’ 


It was quite dusk, but that gleam 
of clearness which sometimes comes 
just before dark after a day of con- 
tinuous rain, now struggled with 
the shadows, and cast a broad space 
of lightness under the dull eye of 
each blank window. This was the 
aspect of the room as I turned near 
the door to retrace my steps to the 
shadowy recesses at the farther end. 

Pausing a moment, and glancing 
involuntarily at the most distant 
window, I started at seeing some 
one standing beside it. I instinc- 
tively passed my hand over my 
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eyes, and looked again. Neither 
fancy, nor any grotesque combina- 
tion of light and shade had deceived 
me. A young lady was standing 
gazing intently out on the misty 
moors with her small clenched hand 
leaning on a little work-table which 
stood in the window. The figure 
was tall, though so exquisitely 
shaped that it hardly appeared so, 
and clad in black silk, which fell in 
graceful lustrous drapery to the 
ground, sweeping the floor behind. 
The side of the cheek turned towards 
me was perfect in symmetry and 
fair as a lily, without a tinge of 
colour. The hair, black as night, 
was twined in profuse braided 
masses round the small head. A 
band of white encircled the throat 
and wrists, relieving the darkness of 
the dress. 

As I gazed, the figure turned 
slowly round with such an ex- 
pression of hate and deadly pur- 
pose on the face as I shall never 
forget. Then as the countenance 
became perfectly revealed to me, its 
look changed gradually to one of 
triumph, malicious joy, its wicked- 
ness almost hidden under a radiant 
smile. 

I gazed with amazement on the 
face, so wondrously beautiful. The 
dark eyes glittered like jewels, haloed 
with dusk fringes, and lightly over- 
shadowed by delicate curved brows. 
The nose was small and straight, 
the lips red and thin, like a ver- 
milion line traced on ivory. That 
wild, beautiful, audacious smile 
quivered over all like moonlight, 
making me shrink in terror from 
I knew not what. As I watched 
the smile faded, and an expression 
of anguish and despair convulsed 
the face; a veil of mist seemed to 
rise between me and the strange 
figure, and then, cold and trembling, 
I crept out of the room. With a 
return of courage I paused in the 
hall, and glanced backward, but the 
darkness had fallen, and no figure 
was discernible. 

I fled down the hall, scarce breath- 
ing till I reached Mrs. Betty’s room. 
I met her coming to seek me. The 
urn had gone up, and Mrs. Holme 
was impatient for tea. I pressed 
across Mrs. Betty’s threshold, eager 
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to feel, even for a moment, the re- 
assurance given by light and warmth. 

Mrs. Betty looked startled when 
she saw my face. ‘My word, miss,’ 
she said, ‘you look as if you had 
seen a ghost.’ 

I tried to laugh. ‘ Tell me quick- 
ly,’ I said, ‘ who is the strange young 
lady in the long drawing-room ?” 

‘A young lady in the long draw- 
ing-room ?” 

‘Yes, do you not know? Nay, 
you must. A beautiful girl in a 
black silk dress, with dark hair, and 
pale, fair face.’ 

Mrs. Betty turned pale, and laid 
the jar of preserves which she 
carried upon the table, as if she had 
grown suddenly too weak to hold it. 

‘It must be a mistake, or you are 
only in jest, miss,’ she said. ‘ There 
is no such person in or near the 
house as you describe.’ 

‘I have not been mistaken, and 
I-am too much in earnest to jest. 
If there is no such person, then it 
must have been a ghost.’ 

‘Hush! miss, for God’s sake!’ 
said Mrs. Betty, joining her hands 
inawe. ‘Do not say such a thing 
lightly. Your eyes deceived you 
in the dark. Think no more about 
it, miss, but please go quickly to 
the drawing-room. The mistress 
will wonder where you can be.’ 

‘I will go,’ I said; ‘ but remem- 
ber I am positive.’ 

‘Stay, miss,’ said Mrs. Betty, 
coming after me ere I had taken 
half a dozen steps. ‘ You will pro- 
mise to say nothing of this to any 
one; not to the mistress or Mr. 
Alaric?’ 

I promised, and reluctantly hast- 
ened to the drawing-room. 


II. 


A month passed, and I had never 
encountered the strange young lady 
again. During this time Mr. Alaric 
had departed, leaving Heatherbell 
Abbey more still and dreamlike a 
dwelling than before. Mrs. Holme 
and Mrs. Betty each mourned his 
departure in her own particular 
way, but each consoled herself with 
the promise he had given of a speedy 
return. The morning on which 
he went was raw and cheerless, and 
somehow, as I passed down the 
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corridor to breakfast, I thought the 
twelve apostles looked particularly 
grave, and the stained glass miser- 
ably dull. Coming up again, how- 
ever (after the wheels had rolled 
out of hearing down the avenue), 
with some hot-house violets in my 
hand, I thought the amber sun- 
shine had grown wonderfully radiant, 
a fact difficult to account for, as the 
day was certainly as dark as ever. 


A month had passed, and though 
I had not forgotten my vision of the 
long drawing-room, pleasanter and 
more engrossing thoughts had pre- 
vented me from dwelling morbidly 
upon the recollection. One evening 
Mrs. Holme slept in the firelight, 
and I had flown up to one of the 
cell-like rooms to snatch a bit of 
waste and cloudland for a vignette. 
I had lingered till there was danger 





ot spoiling my work for want of 
light, and at last gathered up my 
pencils to descend. On opening the 
door I beheld the opposite door 
unclose also, and a figure flitted 
over the threshold, the same that I 
had seen in the long drawing-room ; 
the slim, swaying form, the black, 
lustrous drapery, the pale face, and 
raven hair. Only the width of the 
corridor separated me from her; I 
heard the rustle of her silk skirt, 
and felt a cold stir in the air as it 
wafted past. She flung a strange, 
gleaming smile at me, and flitted 
on along the corridor, and disap- 
peared down the staircase. 

I felt all the sickening distress of 
supernatural terror; it tormented 
and paralyzed me, but I could not 
swoon. I staggered against the 


wall, but the wild question, ‘ What 
is it? Whatisit? would not suffer 
my senses to leave me. My eyes 
wandered from that mysterious 
door opposite to the staircase, to 
which my limbs refused to carry 
me, and up which I had a horrid 
expectation of seeing that terrible 
white face with its fearful beauty 
coming again to meet me. At 
length, with a frantic effort I dashed 
down the corridor and stairs. Reck- 
less with terror, I sprang from 
flight to flight with a speed which 
my weak limbs could not support. 
The swift descent made my head 
reel, my knees bent, I grew blind, 
and fell heavily from a considerable 
height into the hall. 

I broke my arm in that fall, and 
then I did faint. When I recovered, 
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my arm was set, and Mrs. Betty 
and a doctor were with me in my 
own pretty chamber. 

I implored Mrs. Betty not to leave 
me for a moment. I shuddered at 
the thought of being left alone. I 
told my story at once. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders, and desired 
Mrs. Betty on no account to leave 
me, an order which she scrupulously 
obeyed, nursing me tenderly till I 
had grown quite well again. 

She tried to divert me by telling 
anecdotes of the family, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Alaric, child, boy, 
and man. But still my thoughts 
would wander back to that haunting 
vision, oftenest in twilight, when 
the white face and glittering eyes 
seemed gleaming on me from every 
shadowy corner. 

One evening when my brain 
ached with pondering this uneasy 
theme, I said : 

‘Mrs. Betty, is there no story 
connected with the house which 
might account for the appearance 
of this spirit, for spirit I believe it 
to be?” 

She tried to evade the question, 
but I saw that I had guessed rightly. 
There was a story, and after much 
coaxing I prevailed on her to tell 
it tome. It impressed me drearily 
at the time; I suffered from it for 
a day and two nights; but then the 
sun shone out, and a summer 
wind blew away all my trouble. I 
have tried to put together the frag- 
ments of a story which Mrs. Betty 
told me. It runs as follows :— 


Il. 


Twenty-five years before the date 
of my first visit there, Heatherbell 
Abbey was a merry home, full of 
young life, and the music of young 
voices. Alaric Holme, the youngest 
of many, was then unborn, and 
Clarence, the eldest, the hope and 
pride of the house and name, was 
twenty-five. Clarence was the ‘child 
of a former marriage, and all the 
rest of the children were very much 
younger. Mrs. Holme was the 
most affectionate of stepmothers, 
and all almost forgot that she was 
not the real mother of the eldest 
son. 

A few months before the period 
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of the story, Mrs. Holme had made 
a change in the arrangements of her 
household; the elder children had 
been sent to school, and a governess 
had been engaged for the younger 
ones. The mother had been anxious 
to find a young person who would 
be gentle and yielding, and not too 
strict with her darlings. She fancied 
that an inexperienced girl might 
better submit to her eupervinen 
than one well drilled to the occu 
tion of teaching. She engaged 
governess rather indiscreetly ; but 
the young lady had excellent testi- 
monials, and Mrs. Holme was at the 
time quite satisfied. 

Eunice Frith arrived at Heather- 
bell Abbey one stormy evening in 
October. The trees were wailing 
and crashing, and the sea booming 
on the strand between the gusts, 
when a vehicle rolled up the avenue, 
bringing the new comer to her des- 
tination. When opened, the great 
hall door was swung back to the 
wall by the storm, and a cold wind 
swirled in under the mats and over 
the thresholds, and swept the bright 
inner hearth with a chill breath, and 
an unheard wail. 

The long drawing-room, then the 
family evening room, was filled with 
glow and brilliance. It was tea- 
time, pleasantest of domestic hours. 
Mr. Holme reclined in his arm- 
chair by the wide, bright hearth. 
Mrs. Holme had just taken her seat 
opposite the steaming urn. The 

ich lamp and firelight sparkled 
on the china and the silver, on the 
half-closed, reposing eyes, and the 
ease-enjoying brows and lips of the 
husband and father, and on the 
shining hair and burnished drapery 
of the wife and mother. It danced 
into the bewildering recesses and 
flattering vistas of the mirrors. It 
leaped over polished ornaments and 
fanciful cabinets, and the carved 
backs of dark, grotesque chairs. 
It was everywhere in snatches, this 
beautiful wandering home - light, 
beckoning quaint fancies from their 
nooks, sweet affections from their 
rose-coloured niches, young thrifty 
hopes from the warm atmosphere 
of Their teeming growth, and lead- 
ing them in flowery chains to dance 
a dance of worship round the silent, 
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potent hearth-blaze. It brought 
Clarence Holme to his seat at the 
tea-table, and thus it brought a 
new flush of smiles to the other two 
faces in the room. 

Clarence Holme was the more 
petted by all, and the more beloved 
by his stepmother because that she 
had no son of her own. He was 
the heir and the pride of the house, 
and the darling of father, mother, 
and sisters. His innocent manhood 
excused their creed that Clarence 
could do no wrong. His affectionate 
smile was their brightest sunshine, 
his kindly word and witty jest their 
dearest music. 

Clarence came and took his seat 
at the table. His figure was a good 
height and well knit, broad-chested, 
and round-limbed. His fair hair 
swept from his forehead in sun- 
shiny rings and masses, with a dash 
of warmer colour in the shadows. 
He had been out in the storm with 
the gamekeeper, and his brow was 
very fair and his eyes very bright 
as he sat down smiling by his step- 
mother’s side. Three little fairies 
who had been allowed to wait up 
to welcome their new governess, 
gathered round his elbows with a 
score of questions and appeals to 
‘ Clarrie.’ 

Mr. Holme, with beaming eyes 
resting on the group at the table, 
had just risen to approach and join 
it, when that expected peal rang 
out from the bell with an unre- 
cognized menace in its shrill cla- 
mour, the hall door swung back, 
and that cold breath swept under 
the threshold. 

Eunice Frith entered the long 
drawing-room with the step of an 
empress, her black silken drapery 
glistening and darkling around and 
behind her like a sombre cloud. 
She looked like the young queen of 
night, though she wore no jewels, 
except one diamond which blazed 
at her throat, and her eyes which 
glittered under her white forehead 
with a brilliance which no gems 
ever possessed. 

Mr. Holme started and looked at 
his wife. Mrs. Holme rose, flushed 
and uneasy. This was not quite 
the kind of person she had wished 
to see. She glanced from her hus- 


band to Clarence, who stood with 
his hand on the back of his chair, 
and his head bent forward in reveren- 
tial and wondering admiration. 

Eunice Frith passed down the 
long drawing-room without blush 
or falter, her dark head with its 
braided crown gracefully erect, her 
face, fair and unruffled as snow, 
her lips—red as the holly-berries 
ripening for Christmas in the wood 
— undistressed by any nervous 
quiver. She accepted the greetings 
of her surprised employers with 
passionless ease, and took her seat 
at the tea-table as though she had 
been accustomed to sit there all her 
life. 

And the shrinking home-light 
glanced over her with a nervous 
start, and fled away; and Eunice 
Frith seemed illumined by some 
cold, foreign gleam—some white 
reflection from an iceberg. 

IV. 

Two months passed, and Eunice 
Frith was one of the household. In 
her glistening and darkling robe 
she flitted from school-room to 
drawing-room. Her low, clear voice 
was expected to mingle in the do- 
mestic converse, and her smile, 
though too gleamy, was found to 
possess a fascination. Her influ- 
ence over the children was complete 
—an influence which had no root in 
love, but was composed of a share 
of admiration and a species of at- 
traction which was more than half 
fear—a fear of which the little pupils 
themselves were scarce conscious. 

It was breakfast-time at Heather- 
bell Abbey. Eunice Frith stood at 
the window unlacing and lacing her 
white fingers, while her wild dark 
eyes with their jewelled glitter were 
roving restlessly over the waste 
land of snow outside. Mrs. Holme 
stood by the hearth, waiting for her 
husband’s entrance, with her eyes 
fixed uneasily on Clarence, who was 
studying the young governess over 
the edge of his book. He met his 
stepmother’s glance as the appear- 
ance of the letter-bag diverted his 
attention. He met that anxious, 
scrutinizing look with an open smile 
which seemed to say— 

‘ No, mother; be at rest. I shall 
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never fall in love with that uncanny 
beauty.’ 

And Mrs. Holme turned to the 
letter-bag. 

Eunice Frith expected no letters, 
for she never turned her head, nor 
removed her eyes, nor appeared to 
disturb the spirit within her from 
the contemplation of that silent 
white world whose temperature 
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seemed so nearly akin to that of her 
own blood. Clarence sprang for- 
ward for his share of the corre- 
spondence, and Mrs. Holme, with an 
open letter in her hand, uttered an 
exclamation of sorrow and alarm. 
One of her precious girls was ill in 
a far-away school in France. Not 
dangerously, but still dW. They 
must go away at once, she and her 





husband; they must depart at once 
to see the sufferer. 

‘How provoking!’ cried Mrs. 
Holme to Clarence. 

‘ Ariel Forrest was to have been 
here the day after to-morrow.’ 

Ariel Forrest was a name Mrs. 
Holme loved to utter. The girl 
was the motherless daughter of a 
school friend. And this name, which 
his stepmother loved to utter, Cla- 
rence loved to hear. 

Eunice Frith opened her red lips 
and closed them again. This was 
the only token she gave of having 
heard what had been said. 

‘ And will she not come now?’ 
asked Clarence, in a voice which 
was careless with an effort. 

‘No; she will not come now, I 
- sure. I must write and tell 
ner.’ 


And the disappointing note was 
written to Ariel Forrest, who had 
promised to spend her Christmas at 
Heatherbell Abbey, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Holme left for France that 
night. ‘We shall be home again 
for Christmas-day, if possible,’ were 
their last words. 

A certain kind, harmless old Aunt 
Mattie, who lived a few miles away, 
came to matronize the household in 
the absence of the mistress, and took 
up her abode in the Abbey. 

‘But she is not coming,’ said 
Eunice Frith, as she stood tapping 
her foot in the twilight at the win- 
dow, where the chill snow-wreaths 
looked wanly in at the ruddy hearth. 
‘ She is not coming, and the watch- 
ful stepmother is away. And as for 
her ’—with a scornful glance at the 
poor old lady, unconsciously nod- 
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ding in her chair—‘ she is no match 
for me. I fear her as little as the 
mouse that nibbles at the wainscot.’ 
But Eunice Frith was not om- 
niscient. She could not see beyond 
the verge of ordinary mortal vision. 
She did not know that Mrs. Holme’s 
note had not reached her young 
friend’s dwelling till the bird had 
flown. Therefore, when one even- 
ing she tied on her bonnet and 
wrap herself in a rough gray 
shaw! for a swift walk over the 
snow, she did not expect to meet 
Ariel Forrest before she returned. 


v. 

Eunice Frith stood transfixed in 
meditation on the Elfin Span, a 
quaint old bridge built high over a 
boiling torrent rushing from the 
mountain. There were weird sto- 
ries about this bridge of ghosts and 
goblins haunting it at nightfall. It 
was near nightfall now, and there 
were few in the country besides the 
governess from the Abbey who 
would have stood there so calmly 
leaning over the old wall, the only 
speck in the white waste. But 

unice Frith feared neither man nor 
spirit. 

Snow was on the earth and snow 
was in the sky. Nature wore a 
shroud, and the shroud was stained 
with blood. <A long, ragged, crim- 
son streak lay on the brink of the 
horizon, like gore welling from the 
dull lips of the gray distant sea. 
Eunice Frith looked like a spirit 
herself, motionless by the wall in 
her gray garments, with her weird 
glittering eyes building monuments 
of ambition in the misty undulations 
of the thick white clouds. 

Woods and mountains, regal in 
their wintry ermine, stretched be- 
hind her, pale uplands swept away 
at either side, and below in the vale 
rose the Abbey with its ivied gables 
and chimneys, one fiery star from the 
oriel glaring back defiance at that 
angry western gleam by the sea. 

‘ Mine! mine!’ whispered Eunice 
Frith between her closed lips as her 
eyes roved over the rich lands and 
the noble homestead. 

‘Mine! mine!’ echoed the water 
rushing under the dark arch of the 
Span; and the wind swept by moan- 








ing faintly—- Oh! Clarence Holme, 
woe on you that you have looked 
with frank admiration on this wo- 
man’s cruel beauty!’ 

Hark! there were wheels on the 
road in the distance; and as the 
governess looked and listened a 
figure sprang up on the pathway 
down below. The slight form of a 
young girl with bright brown curls 
blowing in waves and clusters from 
under her velvet hat with its droop- 
ing scarlet-tipped feathers. She was 
wrapped up in black velvet and 
sables, and her hands were thrust in 
a costly muff. She stepped airily 
over the snow in her dainty boots, 
seeming to follow the carriage with 
haste. 

She glanced up and beheld the 
gray figure on the bridge, and met 
the white repellant face and wrath- 
ful eyes of the governess. From 
her triumphant dream of ambition 
Eunice Frith was aroused to behold 
the advent of her rival. 

‘ My foe!’ murmured Eunice Frith 
between her shut teeth; and then, as 
the young stranger fled away in fear, 
and she stood once more alone in 
the ghostly twilight, with the white 
foam of the river hissing in her ears, 
she became aware, by a sudden 
shock of intolerable pain, that not 
only were all the hopes of her deep- 
laid ambition cast upon this stake, 
but that all the love of which her 
resolute, tenacious nature was ca- 
pable of conceiving and retaining, had 
gone forth to wrestle and do Tattle 
for its one prize in life. Racked 
and quivering, the heart of Eunice 
Frith crouched in humiliation before 
her intellect like an unfaithful slave 
before his enraged master. It had 
sworn to take a cool, stern part in 
a great cause, and it had turned 
craven and suffered defeat. 

But the discovery was made, the 
humiliation endured, and her suf- 
fering only strengthened a thou- 
sandfold the iron determination to 
work her own will. 

‘She shall not crush me!’ she 
said. ‘I will crush her, Aim first.’ 

And then she wrapped herself 
more closely in her gray shawl, and 
with fiercely swift footsteps hurried 
over the snowy moors home to tho 
Abbey. The long drawing-room 

















was full of fire-light when Eunice 
Frith’s white face peered in at the 
window like a wintry moon when 
there are signs of a storm. Ariel 
Forrest had thrown her hat on the 
floor, and her bright curls were 
wandering away from her blooming 
cheeks and down over her shoulders 
as she sat on a low stool by old 
Aunt Mattie’s arm-chair, and heard 
of the departure of the mistress and 
master of Heatherbell Abbey. 

‘ But I am glad I came,’ said she, 
‘if only to see you, Aunt Mattie, and 
the children.’ 

‘ And no one else, Ariel?’ whis- 
pered Clarence, who stood gravely 
in the flickering shadows, watching 
her every movement. 

Aunt Mattie was very deaf, but 
Ariel made no answer with her lips. 
She looked silently at the coals for a 
few moments, and then, as a chill 
recollection startled her reverie, she 
cried, with a shiver— 

‘Oh! Aunt Mattie, I wonder who 
is the beautiful, fierce-looking girl 
whom I passed standing all alone 
on the Elfin Span? I almost 
thought she was a ghost.’ 

‘ Miss Frith, the governess, is out 
walking, is she not, Clarence? I 
don’t know any one else whom the 
description would suit. Yes, my 
— Semen you met the gover- 


VI. 


A very sunbeam on the snow was 
Ariel Forrest on those December 
days at Heatherbell Abbey. A very 
home sprite, with her radiant smile, 
her sunny hair, her white floating 
dress. The children flew from 
Eunice Frith and clung to her. 
Aunt Mattie spoke querulously to 
the governess, and beamed her love 
in smiles upon her blithe, pretty 
young favourite. Clarence Holme, 
in his capacity of host to a beauti- 
ful, friendless girl in his father’s 
house, was kind and attentive and 
chivalrous, never thinking how 
Eunice Frith’s glittering eyes fol- 
lowed every 8 i look that 

from his to Ariel’s, little 

how she paced her cham- 

ber night after night, biting her red 

lips and clenching her slender hands 
jn paroxysms of jealousy. 
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It was vacation time now, and 
children and governess were free to 
mingle in the general sports and 
merriment of the household. Good 
news had arrived from France, and 
all were gay and glad—but one. 

A wonderful change came over 
Eunice Frith. Cold and still and 
“> in her exceeding beauty she 

been. She had thought to con- 
quer without an effort, or to retire 
haughtily from the field. Now her 
proud neck was bent, and she 
stooped to work, to toil, to make a 
mighty struggle to gain her object. 

Eunice Frith, who could have 
imagined that your cold cheek could 
glow with so radiant a blush; who 
guessed that your proud lips could 
wreathe themselves into such bewil- 
dering smiles; that your low, sel- 
dom-heard voice could pour forth 
a cataract of song such as to shake 
the souls of reverent listeners? And 
yet these miracles were wrought in 
Heatherbell Abbey on those snowy 
December days; and with triumph 
Eunice Frith saw Ariel Forrest stand 
eclipsed. 

The governess was sweet-voiced 
and gentle to the curly-haired girl 
whose trusting eyes met hers with- 
out a shadow of suspicion. She was 
amiable to the children and atten- 
tive to Aunt Mattie. Eunice Frith 
was singular and admirable from 
every point of view,—and yet—the 
heart of Clarence Holme was in the 
kee) ing of Ariel Forrest. 

Slowly, like a storm-cloud, the 
truth gathered round the soul of 
Eunice Frith, and still her eyes 
shone forth like stars from the dark- 
ness. But the crisis was coming, 
the shadow was falling, chill winds 
were gathering round the Abbey 
hearth. A prophecy had been ut- 
tered that night on the Elfin Span— 
‘I will crush her or him.’ 


vil. 


It was the day before Christmas 
Eve, and on Christmas Eve Mr. and 
Mrs. Holme were to return to 
Heatherbell Abbey. It was a calm 
evening after a night and day of 
such rain and storm as had enraged 
the mountain torrents, making them 
rush madly through the glens and 
valleys, crashing down trees and 
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bridges, and annihilating all slight 
impediments to the fury of their 


flight. It was now quite still, but 
for the hoarse baying of waters in 
the distance, and it was growing 
dark. Eunice Frith had been for 
ene of her swift solitary walks to 
the Elfin Span, and she was return- 
ing at her usual firelight hour. 
Through the drawing-room window 
she saw a picture—Clarence Holme 
standing on the hearth, and Ariel’s 
head upon his shoulder, and Ariel’s 
drapery sweeping his feet. 

Eunice Frith went straight through 
the hall-door, crossed the hall, and 
stood at the drawing-room threshold, 
listening. 

Ariel had asked some question, for 
Clarence was saying, half-jestingly, 
half-tenderly, ‘Is there anything I 
would not do for you, Ariel ?’ 

‘There is one thing you would 
scarcely do, Mr. Holme,’ said a low, 
icy voice behind Clarence. ‘ You 
would not ride across the Elfin Span 
at nightfall, at this hour, not to 
save the life dearest to you in the 
world.’ 

There was a cutting sneer in the 
words, and Clarence turned sharply, 
in surprise; but he was too happy 
just then to be angry with any one. 

‘Why so, Miss Frith?’ he said. 
*Is it because of the ghosts and 
goblins ?” 

‘You would not do it,’ coldly per- 
sisted the governess. 

‘ Why do you accuse him of being 
a coward ?’ cried Ariel, with kindling 
cheeks. 

But Eunice Frith simply walked 
out of the room. 

‘Do it, Clarence!’ said Ariel, when 
the door had closed upon her. ‘ How 
dare she stigmatize you as a coward! 
She thinks herself braver than any 
one in the world, because she walks 

from that place every evening at 
nightfall. Don’t leave her the boast 
that no one would do it but herself. 
’Tis only a mile: go and get Chest- 
nut, and canter to the bridge and 
back again.’ s 

* But, Ariel, my child, it would be 
nonsense to take so much notice of 
silly words!’ 

‘No matter; it won’t be nonsense. 
She shan’t say that again. TI’ll give 
erders for tea, and by the time.the 
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urn is on the table you'll be here 
again.’ 

‘ Well, be it so, my liege lady. I 
shall imagine myself your knight- 
errant as I ride along, journeying to 
do battle with some terrible giant for 
your sake, instead of going on a 
foolish errand, like the King of 
France and all his men, “up the 
hill and down again.” ’ 

‘Bring a bunch of heather, as a 

proof of your having been there! 
called Ariel from the porch, as her 
lover rode merrily away down the 
avenue, among the shadows of the 
trees. 
‘IT wish I had not sent him : some- 
thing may happen to him,’ said 
Ariel, as she re-entered the long 
drawing-room. But she checked 
her speech in mortification at seeing 
Eunice Frith standing at the far 
window, leaning with one hand on a 
little work-table, and looking in- 
tently towards the Elfin Span. 

Ariel Forrest sat down with a 
shiver beside the fender, and tried to 
wrestle with a feeling which was 
daily growing stronger within her— 
dislike of Eunice Frith. 

The governess from her window 
could see the flutter of a rider’s cloak 
flying along the upland path to the 
Elfin Span. It reached a certain 
point, and vanished. At that mo- 
ment Ariel Forrest started to hear a 
low moan from the window where 
Eunice Frith stood. 

vil. 


‘Where can he be?—where can 
he be ?’ sobbed Ariel Forrest, sitting 
up stairs in Aunt Mattie’s dressing- 
room, with her head on the old lady’s 


p. 

Nine o’clock struck, and ten, and 
still the rider had not come back, 
and still the untasted tea was on the 
table in the long drawing-room, and 
Eunice Frith stood staring at the 
dark window, with her hand on the 
work-table, and her face from the 
light. 

No one sought her, no one dis- 
turbed her. The room was deserted. 

Servants were hurrying to and fro, 
looking blankly and fearfully in one 
another’s faces, and speaking in sub- 
dued whispers; messengers went, 
and returned with white faces and 











stiff tongues. The Elfin Span was 
broken in by the torrent, and horse 
and rider lay at the bottom of the 
horrid chasm. 
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Clarence Holme was carried stark 
and stiff to the door through which 
he had passed forth so gaily. Father 
and mother returned on that dismal 
Christmas Eve, and found their boy, 
their hope and pride, a corpse. 

Ariel Forrest—we will not speak 
of her, but to hope and pray that 
God comforted her in her surpassing 
sorrow. 

When in the gray morning a 
weeping, shuddering servant sought 
the desolation of the long drawing- 
room, she was seized with an unac- 
countable terror at seeing the slight 
statuesque figure still standing at 
the distant window—-still with the 
braid-crowned head turned towards 
the Elfin Span, and the little clenched 
hand leaning on the work-table. Per- 
fectly motionless, without a rustle 
disturbing the glistening flow of her 
silken drapery, so stood Eunice Frith 
in the dreary dawn on that terrible 
Christmas morning. 

Mrs. Betty approached her with 

we-struck steps. The right hand 
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was tightly tangled in‘the heavy 
curtain beside the window. Mrs. 
Betty looked in the staring glassy 
eyes, and removed the stiff fingers 
from the curtain, and Eunice Frith 
fell heavily to the floor, dead. 

ca ~ 7 


‘There has been disease of the 
heart,’ said the doctor, ‘and death 
has resulted from the violent action 
caused by some sudden passion.’ 

~ ~ foal . 
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Mrs. Betty’s story is told. Time 
has been busy effacing his own work, 
and these things are never spoken of 
now. Iam the wife of Alaric Holme, 
and the good old lady who was so 
kind a stepmother to the murdered 
Clarence is now in her grave. Of 
Ariel Forrest I can say nothing, ex- 
cept that she went abroad with her 
father. Mrs. Betty still lives. 

I stood last night on the Elfin 
Span, and I fancied I saw a gray 
figure glide past me in the gloaming. 
I hurried, shivering, away, and I 
promised, as I walked homeward, 
that if ever again the spirit of Eunice 
Frith is seen to haunt Heatherbell 
Abbey, we will shut up the old 
place, and find a home elsewhere. 


CHRISTMAS WITH DICK WHITTINGTON. 


ET us form, if we can, some idea 

of the manner in which Dick 
Whittington spent his Christmas. 
Knowing that he lived in the reigns 
of Edward IIL, Richard I1., Henry 
IV., Henry V.,and Henry VL. we 
have a tolerable range of ground to 
build our speculations upon. And 
here we may mention, by the way, 
that commentators and learned men 
have ferretted out testimony which 
leads them to a conclusion that 
Dick was a knight’s son, and was 
never poor. But we are not to be 
robbed of our favourite boy’s story 
in this way—especially at Christ- 
mas-time. To us, at any rate, Dick 
was @ poor orphan boy; he did 
come up to London to seek his 


fortune; he was treated unkindly 
by the cook, and kindly by Miss 





Alice, at Mr. Fitzwarren’s house; he 
did buy a cat for a penny, to drive 
away the rats and mice that infested 
his miserable garret ; he did send his 
cat to Barbary, as the only kind of 
mercantile venture possible to him ; 
the cat did so delight the King of Bar- 
bary, that the latter sent over heaps 
of gold to Dick in exchange for the 
mighty rat-killer; Dick did run 
away from the cruel cook, and was 
only stayed by hearing Bow bells 
make the famous announcement 

* Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London ;’ 
and he did return, to hear the great 
news from Barbary, and ultimately 
to marry Miss Alice.* 


* There is an old print by Elstrack, in 
which Sir Richard Whittington, in his 
"E 2 
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In those days, the materials for a 
Christmas feast were either different 
from ours, or were sold at what 
would to us be wonderfully low 
prices. The rich and the middle 
classes made much of their bread at 
home; but many of the citizens were 
supplied by bakers, who came from 
Stepney, Bromley, and Stratford, 
with loaves on horseback or in carts. 
The London bakers took their bread 
to open market in panniers or pan- 
yers; and to this day may be seen 
in Panyer Alley (a turning out of 
Newgate Street) a stone with a bit 
of sculpture, representing a boy 
taking a loaf of bread out of a pan- 
yer. There was an ‘assize’ of bread 
held every Michaelmas; at which 
the assizers, after considering the 
price of corn and the expense of 
manufacture, determined what 
should be the price of bread. And 
woe to the er who should ven- 
ture to charge more! There was 
‘ puffe’ or white bread, ‘ wastel’ or 
seconds bread, and ‘ tourte’ or com- 
mon brown bread. As to the price, 
we find, from the City records, 
that Alan de Padyngtone, one of 
Dick’s contemporaries, instead of 
selling a loaf of ten ounces for one 
halfpenny, sold a lighter loaf at 
that price; the roguish baker was 
punished accordingly. Meat was 
sold mostly in open market, at prices 
which we shall talk of presently; 
and the records tell us of a butcher 
who was put in the pillory for selling 
bad meat. Have we no such but- 
chers now, and have we any pillory 
to put them in? Fish was at that 
time more eaten than meat by the 
general public. On the other hand, 
poultry was not regarded as so rare 
a luxury as it is in the present day. 

There was a hero named London 
Lyckpenny, who talked about meats 


robes of mayoralty, is represented with his 
right hand resting on a sleek-looking cat. 
As another exemplar of the popular tra- 
dition, it may be mentioned that in the 
centre of the principal court of Whitting- 
ton’s Almshouses, at Highgate, a figure of 
the founder is placed, representing him as a 
bare-legged boy, sitting on a stone—the 
veritable stone which had been removed 
from the high road, and on which he is 
reputed to have sat down. 
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and drinks a few years before Whit- 
tington was born, and whose words 
were applicable generally to the 
state of matters during the second 
half of the fifteenth century. While 
Lyckpenny was walking through 
Westminster (in those days separated 
by green fields and pleasant walks 
from the City) he said— 
* Cookes to me‘they tooke good entent, 
And profer’d me bread and ale and wyne, 
Rybbs of befe both fat and ful fyne.’ 
And in London city 
* Hot pescods one began to crye, 
Strabery ripe, and cherrys in the ryse ; 
One bad me come nere, and buy some spyce, 
Peper, and sayforne.’ 
In Cheapside, amongst other 
viands, he met with ‘hot shepe’s 


eet. 

Very likely Dick knew what a 
pot of ale was; and it is equally 
likely that he was a sober fellow, 
who kept his head clear. The truth 
is, the ale of those days was much 
weaker than at present, and could 
be quaffed in larger quantity with 
impunity; it was not fermented so 
much as ours, and was more like 
sweet wort, the alcoholic quality 
being hardly developed ; it was thin, 
and had no hops. The usages in 
London concerning ale were very 
curious. The brewers were mostly 
breweresses: that is, the ale-wives 
brewed nearly all that was not home- 
brewed by private families; and the 
law held a very. tight hand over 
these ladies as to the times, prices, 
and mode of selling their ale. The 
ale measures—gallon, pottle, and 
quart—were made of turned wood ; 
and there is no mention of any 
quantity smaller than a quart being 
sold. An order was issued, that the 
alewives should not charge more 
than one penny halfpenny for 2 
gallon of the best ale, and one penny 
for a gallon of second ale. hen @ 
brewing was completed, notice was 
to be sent to the ale-conner of that 
Ward in the City where she dwelt. 
This functionary attended, and tasted 
the ale. He decided at what price 
it should be sold, according to its 
quality, in no case exceeding the 
maximum of one penny hal y 
per gallon. If she disobeyed him, 
she was fined; and if this offence 
was repeated, she lost the privilege 
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of brewing in the City. She was 
not allowed to sell ale to any huck- 
ster, for retailing from door to door; 
but only to hostelers and private 
persons. Fleet Street was full of 
alewives, breweresses, and taverners. 
As to the entertainment of country 
persons who came to London, there 
were hostelers and herbergeours, the 
first of whom we may call taverners 
or innkeepers,'and the second lodg- 
ing-house keepers—both under strin- 
gent arrangements, such as would 
astonish our policemen not.a little. 
With the bread and the ale and 
the meat, and other good things in 
ample store, they knew how to keep 
Christmas in Dick’s time. In the 
identical year when he, for the third 
and last time, wore the robes of 
mayoralty, the Brewers’ Company 
gave a banquet, the cost of which 
presented the following highly 
curious items :— 
s. d, 
2 necks mutton, 3 breasts, 12 
marrowbones . 
6 swans 
12 conies . 
200eggs . - . 
2 gallons fermenty . 
2 gallonscream . . 
1 pottel fresh grease . 
Peas & ws 6 Co 
1 quart barley 
Divers spices . 
Porterage of water 
4 dozen pigeons . 
100 pears. , . . 
11 gallons red wine . 
4 gallons milk. 
White bread . 
Trencher bread 
Payn cakes . . 
Half bushel flour. 
1 kilderkin good ale 
1 quart vinegar . 
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And there were other items of 4d. 
for washing the ‘ napery,’ 16d. ‘ given 
to the minstrels,’ and 3s. 4d. to the 
‘cook and his servants.’ A little 
later, in the very year when Dick was 
knighted by Henry the Fifth, the 
same Company gave another ban- 
quet, from which. we learn _ a 
goose cost 8d.,a capon 2s., a partridge 
4d.,% boar 5s., a salmon 1s. 9¢., larks 
4d. per dozen, and Gascony wine 104. 
per gallon. But mark the contrasts ; 
white sugar (sugre blanche), a tropi- 
calj product, was no less than 15. a 
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pound : a pound of sugar was worth 
more than a gallon of wine!—aAll 
these details are curious, as showing 
what were the materials and the 
prices for creature-comforts in those 
days. 

The boar’s head was a famous 
adjunct to the banquet table. It 
was brought in with great state, a 
lemon in the mouth, and sprigs of 
rosemary about it. Very likely Mr. 
Fitzwarren, the rich merchant, had 
one at his table, and very likely Dick 
heard the quaint old song that was 
often sung when the boar’s head was 
brought in, beginning— 

* Hey, hey, hey, hey, the borrys hede is armyd 
ay, 
The boris hede in hand I brynge ; 
With garland gay in portorryng : 
I pray yowe alle with me to syng.’ 
No one, in our days, has been able 
to find out what ‘ portorryng’ meant. 
The same song gives an account of 
the good things that followed the 
boar’s head, in the same kind of 
puzzling orthography :— 
* The secunde kours with mykelle pride ; 
The craunes, the heyrrouns, the bytternis by 
ther syde, 
The pertryches, the plowers, the wodcokes, and 
the snyp.’ 


Some of the redoubtable church- 
men of those days regarded the 
boar’s head as an anti-judaical test, 
seeing that no Jew could in con- 
science partake of it. The boar’s 
head seems to have been the first 
course at table. One of the many 
old boar’s heads’ songs starts off 
with the stanza— 

* At the begynnynge of the mete, 

Of a bory’s hed ye schal hete, 

And in the mustarde ye schal yt wete.’ 


Instead of the boar’s head, some of 
the feasters ate brawn, a very fa- 
vourite compound of pig’s meat, the 
making of which was known to few. 
Jews ate it, too, because they per- 
suaded themselves it was not made 
of pig; and priests ate it during 
Lent, because they made it out to 
be jish—and so everybody was sa- 
tisfied. They were all famous in 
those days for talking of their good 
cheer, and singing about it, especially 
their ale—which they could not have 
ag more had it been like our 
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the old songs, sung during the feast- 
ings, had for the burden of every 
verse— 

‘For our Blessed Ladye’s sake, 

Bring us in good ale.’ 


Beef, we are told by the lyrist, is 
not good, because it has many 
bones; mutton, because it is too 
lean; bacon, because it is too fat; 
bread, because it has too much 
bran ; eggs, because they have too 
much shell; butter, because it has 
too many hairs in it; and ducks, 
because they are dirty feeders—all, 
the lyrist declares, are inferior to 
good ale. ‘ Mark you, sir, says 
another writer, ‘a pot of ale consists 
of four parts—imprimis, the ale, the 
toast, the ginger, and the nutmeg;’ 
but this philosopher, we surmise, 
from the improved orthography, 
was after Dick’s time. The wassail 
was a hearty health-drinking, in hall 
and in cottage; the wassail-bowl 
being so carried or handed about, 
that all might partake of the gene- 
rous beverage—ale, flavoured with 
toast, sugar, nutmeg, and roasted 
apple. Itis supposed that the loving- 
cup of our present City feasts is a 
descendant of the wassail-bowl, 
except in the nature of the beverage. 

If a modern diner-out, whether at 
his club, or at Donald’s, or the ‘ Wel- 
lington,’ were to ask for a ‘ hotch- 
potch’d goose,’ the trim, spruce 
waiter would certainly look at him 
twice, and see whether there was a 
wicked wink in the corner of his eye. 
But in the old days there was this 
veritable dish, under the title of ‘a 
gose in a hogge pot;’ and among 
the MSS. in the British Museum is a 
poetical description of the mode of 
preparing and cooking, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

*In peces thou shalt ye gose stryke ; 

Take water and wyne bothe ylyke; 

Do in thi gose and onyons take 

A gode quantitie as I er spake ; 

Add erbus hacked yen take also, 

And cast y'm in er thou more do; 

Y’n set thi pot on ye fyre 

And hyt wele stir for ye byre; 

And make a lycure of bred and blode, 

And lye byt therwyth for hyt is gode; 

Cast powder thereto and salt anon, 

And messe yt thenne thou hast done.’ 


Would any Christmas housewife, 
into whose hands our 
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Number may fall, like to try her skill 
upon this old English dish — the 


goose, the water, the wine, the 
onions, the chopped herbs, the 
gravy, the pepper, and the salt? 

Of course the feastings and jun- 
ketings would require good blazing 
fires for their preparation.; and the 
kitchen-fires were fires in those days. 
The fireplaces were roomy recesses, 
often large enough for people to 
snugly seat themselves at the sides; 
and, even when not so wide-spread- 
ing as this, they had a picturesque 
air about them that would put 
to shame our bald, meaningless mo- 
dern productions. We may be quite 
certain that Mr. Fitzwarren’s kitchen 
and best room, and Miss Alice’s little 
room, had fireplaces which would 
look very nice in a picture. There 
was reason, in the nature of the fuel 
employed, why the arrangements for 
burning it must have been more 
roomy than would now be deemed 
necessary. Dick Whittington cer- 
tainly knew very little about New- 
castle coal—perhaps nothing. Wood 
was the fuel which he helped the 
cruel cook to put on the fire; and 
wood was the fuel in Ais civic man- 
sion when he became Sir Richard. 
The Yule log was a special Christmas 
affair in those days. Yule, gule, 
guyl, geol, iul, iom—no one now 
knows the proper spelling; nor do 
the learned in these matters agree 
among themselves as to whether the 
word is traceable to ale, to a*gala”or 
festivity, or to a cycle of seasons, 
typified by the revolution of a wheel; 
but to the popular mind, at any rate, 
Yule meant Christmas. And the 
Yule log was a very jolly affair. 
When it was thrown on the bright 
fire, merry faces sat round to see and 
hear it blazing, flashing, sparkling, 
spitting, darting, crackling, fizzing, 
hissing, roaring; and they told 
fortunes by many things that they 
saw in the fire. It was not lucky to 
burn away the whole of the log: a 
little was left to kindle another log 
at the next Christmas: by so doing, 
the Enemy of Mankind was kept 
away from that house for twelve 
months. At ordinary times the cur- 
few or couvre-feu bell would be rung 
at a seemly hour in the evening, to 
warn all good people to keep within 
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doors, put out their fires, and go to 
bed; but, doubtless, the rule was 
relaxed in festive seasons—for who 
could go to bed early at Christmas ? 

Abundance there may have been 

in the Whittington days of the meats 
and drinks constituting the main 
elements of a feast; but there was a 
wondrous deficiency in those acces- 
sories which we should now deem 
almost equally necessary. No carpet 
or other floor-covering, save rushes ; 
no cloth on the ponderous deal table, 
or possibly a very dirty one ; fingers 
instead of forks; and personal habits 
among the well-to-do, which would 
now excite no little surprise. Chaucer 
wrote his ‘ Canterbury Tales’ when 
Dick Whittington was a young man, 
before he became Sir Richard. Let 
us see what he says. The Prioress 
is praised for her decent and dainty 
habits. Now, when persons are 
praised for not being indecorous, it 
seems to imply that the majority are 
open to some censure on that point. 
We are told— 

, ‘She lette ne morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce depe ; 
Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
Thatte no drope ne felle upon hire brest.’ 


And then what a singular state of 
manners must it have been, to draw 
forth encomiums for good breeding 
such as the following: 

* Hire over-lippe wiped she so clene, 

Thai in hire cup was no ferthing sene 

Of grese, when she dranken hadde hire draught.’ 

There was about the same time a 
Book of Courtesy written, a sort of 
‘Hints on Etiquette.” in which Dick 
might have learned, as follows, how 
to behave at table :— 

* Let not thi spone stond in thi dysche, 
Whether thou be served with flesche or fysche ; 
Ne lay hit doun on thi dysche syde, 

But cleanse hit honestlie without pride ; 
Also eschew, withouten stryfe, 
To foul the borde-cloth with thi knyfe.” 


This master of gentility, however, 
does not tell the guest how he is to 
cleanse his spoon. Again,as the diner 
is told— 


‘With mete ne bere thi knyfe to mouth,” 


we are left to infer (as forks were 
not introduced into England until 
a much later date) that the meat was 
carried to the mouth with the fingers. 
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Tn drinking, the guest is exhorted— 


* Dip not thi thombe thi drynke into, 
Thou art uncurtasye yf thou byt do.’ 


So we should think. 

But it was not all eating and 
drinking at the Christmas merry- 
makings in Dick’s days. Proces- 
sions, mummings, morris-dancings, 
waits, carols, hobby-horses, Christ- 
mas candles, Christmas loaves, 
Christmas boxes, ‘ the Lord of Mis- 
rule,’ the holly and ivy decorat- 
ings—all took their part in it, in 
high life or in low. Three successive 
royal Henries, when Dick had be- 
come a grave and influential citizen, 
ordered processions of great magni- 
ficence; at one of which the citizens 
went to meet the monarch on London 
Bridge, and at the others Gog and 
Magog took part in all their tinselled 
vastness. Mummers were persons 
who dressed themselves up in odd 
extravagancies— men in women’s 
clothes, and women in men’s, or 
both sexes in anything they could 
borrow, and perform rare antics. The 
‘ Lord of Misrule’ was a kind of king 
of these mummers, still more out- 
rageous than any of his subjects. 
Hobby-horses belonged to the same 
kind of sport: a man, dressed up 
gaily or foolishly, professed to ride 
astride on a wooden horse; and if 
he could upset some of the com- 
pany, so much the more fun. Morris- 
dancing was more rational, and much 
more pretty; for the groups of 
dancers disported themselves with 
some picturesqueness of effect. 
Christmas candles were then, as now, 
given by the chandler to his cus- 
tomers, and were disposed about the 
walls of the rush-floored hall or 
kitchen to the best effect. Christmas 
‘ doughs’ were in like manner pre- 
sented by the baker, the ‘dough’ 
being a small loaf or cake, shaped 
somewhat in the form of a baby— 
one among many symbols of the in- 
fant Saviour in the middle ages. 
Decorations with holly and ivy were, 
even in those days, so ancient, that 
no one knew the origin of the cus- 
tom; in truth, it was one of the 
usages which the Romish church 
had borrowed from the Jews of old, 
in connexion with temple decora- 
tions. They, like our Christmas trees 
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in modern times, had a meaning ; but 
we are very apt to retain a symbol, 
if pleasant, without thinking much 
of the thing symbolized. 

Whether Dick Whittington could 
sing, we do not know; but he cer- 
tainly must have heard a Christmas 
carol, for there were plenty in those 
days, most of which dealt with sa- 
cred subjects in a way that would 
astonish us not a little. There were 
sacred plays, too, in which the monks 
and priests were the actors, and the 
laity the spectators. Time and place, 
coincidence and consistency, were 
little thought of by those good 
people. For instance, no one was 
shocked, but every one delighted, 
with a play in which a buffoon steals 
a sheep from one of the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by night, 
and carries it home to his wife, who 
puts it intoa cradle like a baby. The 
shepherd enters, and finds out the 
deceit by observing that the sheep’s 
snout is not at all like a baby’s nose. 
The waits constituted an element in 
the Christmas music, as they do in 
a queer sort of way at present; but 
there was a meaning in the wait- 
music which we have now lost ; for it 
seems to have been connected with 
night-watching and the announce- 
ment of the hours. Numerous were 
the kinds of lyrics sung in-doors, 
when the company were cozily as- 
sembled round the blazing fire. Dick 
possibly heard, and possibly joined 
in a Christmas song (written a little 
before his time), in which seven 
kinds of prediction are recorded, ac- 
cording to the day of the week on 
which Christmas-day happens to fall 
in any particular year. The following 
is the stanza relating to Sunday :— 

* Lordynges, I warne you al beforne, 

Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
Falle upon a Sunday, 

That wynter shall be good par fay, 

But grete wyndes alofte shall be ; 

The somer shall be fay’re and drie ; 

By kynde skylie, wythoutyn lesse 

Throw alle landes shall be peas 


And good tyme all thynges to don; 
But he that stelythe he shalbe fownde sone; 
Whate chylde that daye borne be 

A grete lorde he shall ge.’ 


Some of the songs of those days— 
not only in the kitchen, but in the 
hall; not only among the laity, but 
among friars and monks—were of a 
kind that no decent folk would listen 
to now. 

And when the singing was done, 
or at any time during the Christmas 
merry-making, the dancing began. 
Right hearty dancing it was—no- 
thing Frenchified or finicking about 
it, but good honest activity. Even 
Miss Alice, we may be sure, danced 
nimbly. Very iikely Dick was in the 
kitchen when the following dancing- 
story was told; for it was among the 
budget of legends in his day. ‘Once 
upon a time, several young men and 
maidens were dancing and singing 
together in a churchyard, where they 
disturbed a priest who was perform- 
ing mass in the church. He told 
them to desist, but they paid no heed 
to him. At iast, to punish them, he 
prayed that they might be compelled 
to dance for a whole year. So they 
continued without intermission, feel- 
ing neither heat nor cold, hunger 
nor thirst, weariness nor decay of 
apparel; but the ground on which 
they danced, not having the same 
miraculous support, gradually wore 
away under them, till at last they 
were sunk in it up to the middle, 
still dancing on as vehemently as 
ever. The brother of one of the 
maidens attem to pull her out, 
but he only pulled her arm off, with- 
out stopping her dancing. And so 
they continued for a whole year.’ 

And when the festivities were 
over, all the guests in ball and 
kitchen departed with the heartiest 
of greetings; for there was a good 
deal of really hearty feeling in those 
days. Who knows!—perhaps even 
the cruel cook was kind to Dick at 
Christmas. 
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A Christmas Story. 











HEN an invitation arrived 
from the Rev. Dr. Burley, 
vicar of - Crumpley-in-the-Drains, 
asking me, the first-born of the 
House of Poope, ‘ to join their little 
Christmas festivities, the whole 
family present broke out into tu- 
multuous acclamations of joy. My 
father looked triumphant, insolently 
triumphant; my mother looked full 
of quiet meaning; while the herd— 
as I may call the rest of the family, 
without disrespect—of common 
brothers and sisters, of graduated 
ages, gave way to untutored expres- 
sions of delight. 

Not that I felt any special yearn- 
ing for the society of that excellent 
country clergyman, Dr. Burley, 
whose company, on the contrary, 


was burdensome. His conversa- 
tion was modelled very much after 
the pattern of ‘ The Rambler,’ which, 
it will be recollected, though stored 
with good moral precepts, is usually 
found wearisome to the youthful 
mind. 

And yet, when the Crumpley 
despatch was brought in and read 
aloud, the whole assembly broke 
out into tumultuous expressions of 
joy. Many times my father had 
said, in his blunt way, ‘ Confound 
you, sir; do you ever mean to be 
married ?? My mother had spoken 
with me in gentle remonstrance, and 
murmured, ‘ Nincombe, dear, I really 
think you should be thinking of 
a wife;’ and the younger multi- 
tude, before alluded to, who were 
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partially in a savage state, and had 
no ideas whatever on the subject, 
sucked the tops of their fingers in- 
tently, and surveyed me with no 
meaning whatever in their faces. 


Weeks after, it gradually was 
brought home to their limited facul- 
ties. 

Taken then, as a human creature, 
Dr. Burley was literally indifferent 
to me—of course, without violating 
the great Christian rule, which 
enjoins us to love our neighbour. I 
felt no generous enthusiasm about 
the man; my cheeks did not warm 
with a noble ardour as I spoke of his 
movements. 

And yet when his despatch was 
brought in and read aloud, coram 
populo, the listening multitude was 
roused to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

The simple truth was, he hada 
daughter—a circumstance of no 
wonderful rarity in this country; 
but a daughter endowed with all 
those gifts, or, I may say, that one 
gift, which has been happily de- 
signed té compensate in this world 
for the fleeting charms of person 
and hidden adornments of the mind. 
Constance was the name of Dr. Bur- 
ley’s daughter, and—for fear I should 
forget it—heiress. To her descended 
all the lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments, with all the rights and 
easements thereunto appertaining, 
of which the good Dr. Burley might 
die seised (I believe that to be the 
correct technical term). She was 
fair to look on, and possessed a fund 
of—, or, I may say, simply a fund— 
that is to say, funds. He who made 
her his choice, would have ample 
security that—I may say at once, 
ample securities. I loved her. 

We had met. Apart from those 
more enduring charms, she was fair to 
look on; but her manner mystified 
me—her character I could not 
fathom. There was a rough brus- 
querie about it at times that scared 
me. She was always scoffing, as it 
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seemed tome; and but for thesteady 
balance, which I knew was in her 
mind—and elsewhere—I might have 
lost faith in her. 

Perhaps this feeling was more the 
effect of my own disposition, which is 
retiring in the extreme. Rude, ill- 
natured persons have told me bluntly 
that this is timorousness—fear, in 
plain words.. Delicacy is often mis- 
taken for such a temper; but re- 
served and retiring undoubtedly I 
am. Nervous would more properly 
express my peculiar tone of mind : 
I stand in need of support, of encou- 
ragement; of general soothing treat- 
ment: I shrink from the rude bores 
of society and the blustering railers 
of the world. My unsupported 
entry into a mixed company of men 
and women fills me with terror, and 
makes the cold dews of agony break 
out on my brow. 

In reference, therefore, to my en- 
trance into that double state which 
should be our common lot here 
below, it was distinctly understood 
that in all the delicate preparatory 
relations some third party should 
act for me in the capasity of 
agent. This rather exceptional 
mode was perfectly understood in 
the family; and already a sort of loose, 
indistinct negotiation had been carry- 
ing on between Dr. Burley and my 
father, acting as my unauthorized 
agent, with much encouragement 
so far; though, indeed, it was felt on 
both sides—and with some uneasi- 
ness too—that the most enthusiastic 
predisposition on the part of the 
worthy divine, and the happiest con- 
cord between the agents, could not, 
alas! insure success. Nay, if they 
did more, and deserved it, it could 
not help them a bit nearly. Dr. 
Burley was a man of books—a man 
not of this world, that is, unskilled 
in its devices. As for Constance, she 
seemed to have coined an additional 
little commandment for herself, not 
so much to honour her father and 
mother, as her own special will. 

















However, when the doctor’s letter 
was read aloud there was universal 
jubilee. The air was rent with 
shouts of joy, or, at least, the inarti- 
culate murmurs of approbation ap- 
propriate to infantine organs. I was 
looked upon as having already con- 
tracted a distinguished alliance, and 
complimented on my good fortune. 
These congratulations I accepted 
with much modesty. Though ex- 
cessive modesty sometimes takes 
refuge in a proud and insolent man- 
ner, I am happy to say I have 
always so far controlled myself as to 
avoid even the slightest suspicion of 
that odious vice. 

Stupendous preparations were 
forthwith set on foot for my sump- 
tuous equipment. Reckless expense 
was incurred in fitting me out 
superbly with requisites, such as no 
court of law would for an instant 
have recognized as necessaries. I 
glistened like a snake in new and 
glossy raiment; and I took with me 
an elegant show of objects of art— 
useful and ornamental—out of the 
Mechian kingdom. I went on my 
way rejoicing, the morning after 
Christmas-day, with a bursting 
pack, and towards evening was set 
down at Clumpley gate. A railway 
had taken me most of the way: a 
village fly had then driven me five 
miles through a rural district at an 
extortionate charge, and left me at 
the door of an old red-brick manse, 
with a very high roof, and a garden 
in front ; a not unpicturesque thing 
-—all gables, and a generally snug 
aspect. It was quite dark; but in 
every window fire-light flickered up 
and down, and across some were 
drawn crimson curtains, which made 
a very genial sort of transpareacy 
for Christmas time. 

The dector welcomed me pater- 
nally at the door. The house was 
literally bursting with company for 
‘the little festivities.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the doctor, French- 
polishing his forehead vacantly with 
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a silk pocket handkerchief; ‘I don’t 
recollect such a crowd under this 
roof since—since the time the judges 
came to Crumpley, and I preached 
my assize sermon on the following 
Sunday. I'll tell you all about it 
after dinner.’ 

It will seem a curious circum- 
stance that I could have told him 
all about it, and before dinner; 
for I knew the simple legend in its 
minutest detail, almost by heart, 
having listened to it with gratifica- 
tion on many occasions. But I could 
not but be indulgent to this pardon- 
able pride in the achievements of 
other days, more particularly as I 
found myself looking to him with 
something more than filial reve- 
rence. 

In the house were assembled 
for the rejoicings of the season— 
the two Miss Witchers, the Misses 
Gray Malkyn, Mrs. and Mrs. Jenkin 
Waters (he a loud, boisterous, and 
high-spirited married man—always 
an odious combination of qualities), 
with old Mr. Buckden from the 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Crowe and 
Lieutenant Carter from the country 
town garrison. The latter was a 
man with a wiry-haired terrier’s 
moustache, of a deep saffron colour, 
and a cold insolence of manner, that, 
before he spoke a word, showed that 
he despised you—a manner not un- 
common with gentlemen of the army. 
From the moment that my eyes 
rested on him, I felt a strange 
inward repulsion to the man; and 
a horrid presentiment took posses- 
sion of me that this was to be my 
rock ahead ! 

She—my affianced one, as I already 
considered her—welcomed me with 
cordiality. There was an unmis- 
takeable meaning in her manner as 
she asked after the health of my 
father and mother; and threw a 
strange earnestness into her ex- 
pressed wish as to whether they 
would stay long in town. It was 
curious, too, that, either by accident 
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or design, I should have been placed 
at dinner within three or four of her. 
Whatever might have been the pre- 
concerted arrangements, they were 
all broken through in a rude and 
ill-bred way by the terrier-faced, 
who craftily and, I must say, without 
the appearance of design, contrived 
to place himself next the lady of the 
house. And all through the ban- 
quet I could distinctly hear his noisy 
conversation and loud jarring laugh 
rising above the mixed hum of 
cheerful conversation. At times, too, 
he succeeded in drawing the whole 
public attention to himself, enter- 
taining them with some coarse bar- 
rack story, at which the company 
were too well bred not to affect to 
be amused. And on more than one 
occasion, when I had taken advan- 
tage of a pause to introduce, in a 
low, modest tone, a little personal 
reminiscence, he indecently broke in 
with matter of his own, just as I 
had got as far as ‘I recollect when 
I was staying down at Pulla-wiska.’ 
I took no notice, at the moment, 
beyond a look. But later on, when 
the dessert was arriving, and another 
opening presented itself, I stooped 
forward, and, addressing myself per- 
sonally to Miss Burley, began again, 
in the same low modest tone: ‘ I re- 
collect,’ I said, ‘when I was staying 
down at Pulla-wiska——’ 

There was a;dead pause; every 
one was listening ; the servants held 
the very dishes suspended in the 
air. I felt the colour rising in my 
cheeks. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the 
terrier-faced, with much politeness, 
* where did you say? 

‘ At Pulla-wiska,’ I answered cor- 
dially, ‘ in North Wales.’ 

‘Good gracious me,’ he said, ‘ how 
droll !’ and a sort of titter ran round 
the room. 

‘ A lovely spot,’ I went on, pleased 
with the interest my little narrative 
was exciting; ‘ lavishly supplied by 
nature with wood and water-——’ 
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* You allude to Pull her Whisker,’ 
he said, again politely stooping for- 
ward, evidently interested. 

* You knew her then?’ I said. 

‘ Not personally,’ he answered ; 
and a titter of merriment, at Ais 
expense, went round the room. 

‘A curious history that,’ I said 
knowingly. 

‘ But really, now,’ he said, ‘ under 
the circumstances, had you the 
courage to go to Pull her Whisker? 

A universal roar was the only 
response to this absurd question, in 
which I good-humouredly joined; I 
could afford to be generous in my 
victory. Still I was determined not 
to forego my little narrative. So 
later on, when I observed Dr. Burley 
with his eyes resting on me benevo- 
lently, I stooped forward and said, 
in a low, gentle tone, ‘I recollect 
when I was staying down at Pulla 
Wiska—Pulla Wiska, in North 
Wales——’ 

At this moment there was a 
rustle, and all the ladies, by an un- 
lucky fatality, rose to retire. I can- 
not but suspect that my rock ahead 
had some part in this unworthy 
manceuvre, for at that very second 
he was whispering to Constance, 
my affianced one, as I have called 
her. They were gone. During that 
interval after dinner I did not speak. 
I suffered him to engross the whole 
conversation, which he did effec- 
tually, telling absurd and ridiculous 
stories, at which they all laughed 
out of politeness I believe, or pos- 
sibly from fear. It was altogether 
a degrading exhibition, and I felt 
ashamed of my fellow- creatures. 
After a short while I grew weary of 
their sport, and pushing back my 
chair, stole softly from the room. 

I was beside her in a moment. 
It was a littletrying, the sudden entry 
among so many of the other sex, who 
seemed surprised at my premature 
appearance; but I enjoyed my quiet 
triumph of having stolen a march 
upon that other, who was making of 
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himself a mere sot below. ° ‘ I loathe 
anything in the nature of a sot,’ I 
said to her. ‘ Give me the pure in- 
tellectual, the etherealized nature ; 
but anything sottish, anything that 
can content itself with mere earthly 
joys—’ 

‘ Been at Pulla-wiska since?’ rung 
out in my ears. Odious voice! Con- 
fusion! Here was the intruder again. 
He had drawn a chair close, and 
was whispering confidentially to her 
some of his odious jokes, no doubt, 
for she laughed. I could see this 
tyranny was getting odious to her. 

‘ There will be ice to-morrow,’ she 
said gaily. ‘ You have brought 
skates, Mr. Poope ?” 

I was about to enlarge a little on 
this exercise, a favourite pastime of 
mine, when—it was getting out- 
rageous—he struck in again. 

‘ How delightful!’ he said. ‘ You 
must come on the ice, too, Miss 
Burley.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ you must come on 
the ice, too.’ 

‘I!’ she answered: ‘ that would 
be an exhibition !’ 

‘A splendid—a gorgeous—a 
dazzling exhibition!’ I said rap- 
turously. 

He gave one of his coarse laughs. 

‘ But if I were to fall in?’ she said. 
‘Come now, if I were to fall in, what 
would you do? You first, Mr. 
Carter ?’ 

‘I can’t swim, not a stroke ; can’t, 
indeed, Miss Burley,’ was his brusque 
reply. 

‘ But what would you do?’ 

‘Get a pole, thrust it across the 
hole, let myself down, hold on all 
the time like grim death, and get 
you out.’ 

She turned to me: ‘Can you 
swim ?” 

I gave her a meaning look. ‘I 
might,’ I said. 

She did not understand me. ‘ But 
do you swim ?” 

‘ There’s no knowing,’ I answered 
with a strange expression. 
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‘Good gracious!’ he said, ‘ can’t 
you say yes or no?’ 

*What I would convey,’ I said, 
utterly ignoring him, ‘is, that, 
though utterly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the art, there is no knowing 
but that the situation—the cause— 
might give me strength and skill.’ 

‘ And you would——’ 

‘Jump in, at all risks. I would 
strike out—I believe that is the 
phrase—strike out boldly—feel for 
your long hair, which is sure to have 
got disengaged, and, bringing my 
lovely burden to the surface, sink 
myself exhausted on the bank.’ 

‘Tableau!’ said he, and burst into 
a roar of loud laughing. ‘ Good, 
good—capital!’ he said. 

But I saw a smile of approval on 
her face which repaid me for all. 
His cold calculation and instinct for 
self-preservation had sunk him in 
her esteem. My wild and reckless 
disregard of human life was more 
atiractive. She had a chivalrous 
soul, and I saw that from that mo- 
ment I was fixed in her regard. I 
longed for some opportunity that 
would test my love. I could have 
jumped from the window, gone 
down in a diving bell, on the instant. 
No matter. 

The doctor in person led the way 
to the lowly chamber I was to 
occupy. I followed him up stairs, 
down a long corridor, he talking all 
the time. 

He stopped before a door. ‘ I re- 
collect,’ he said, ‘when the judges 
came to Crumpley, when I preached 
the assize sermon, that this very 
room of yours was occupid by 
Grigsby, the judges’ registrar; this 
very room.’ 

‘ This very room ?’ I repeated. 

‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘ this is Constance’s 
room, round the corner here, first 
in the ladies’ gallery. I recollect 
when the judges came to Crumpley, 
and I had to preach the assize ser- 
mon——’ 

An odious voice is at my ear: 
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‘Good night, doctor: this is my 
room, I believe? 

* Yes,’ said the doctor. ‘I was 
just telling our young friend here— 
a very curious coincidence — that 
when the judges came to Crumpley, 
and I had to preach the——’ 

‘ Assize sermon. Ah, yes. Great 
bore, certainly. I remember hearing 
of it. Tell him the story; it will 
kill him with laughter. ‘Night, 
doctor.’ 

‘ Ask me about it at breakfast,’ he 
said. ‘ Your fire lit? Wood seems 
damp. Chimneys in this house very 
old. Irecollect when the judges f 

‘I won't forget to ask you,’ I said. 
* Good night.’ 

I was eager to be alone, and fling 
myself into a comfortable arm-chair, 
to think over the night that had 
gone by. It seemed to me a very 
blissful evening, and, for the short- 
ness of the time, I had made much 
way. Meshe clearly regarded with 
partiality; and though politeness 
obliged her to countenance the ob- 
trusive attentions of that other, it 
was evident to observers of the 
meanest capacity with whom her 
real regard was. Her gentle figure 
rose before me in a cloud—her smile 
beamed on me with an everlasting 
radiance; he, the evil one, standing 
by us, the nasal feature of Mephis- 
tophiles, writhing in the horrid 
tortures of rejection. I thought of 
her look of beaming gratitude when 
I proposed dashing wildly into the 
briny ocean—fresh water was, I be- 
lieve, the shape which she proposed 
—to save her. I yearned to save her 
—to rescue her in someshape. IfI 
could only—that is—oh—— 

Sweet dreams began to visit my 
troubled couch—or cushion—for I 
was still in anarm-chair. I slept— 
I was in the thick of wild legions 
in conflict— mounted on a fierce 
Arabian of the desert. I could not 
see her. I spurred despairingly in 
all directions—and was arrested by 
a suppressed shriek. In an instant 
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I am among them, and in another 
she is on the saddle bow of the 
Arabian of the desert—saved! saved! 

Presently she is at the window of 
the fortress—a lurid blaze lights up 
the horizon—the fiery tongues of 
flame play round the foot of the 
tower like serpents’ tongues — 
showers of sparks fill the air— 
clouds of smoke are rolling forth 
slowly, and enveloping the devoted 
building. Still I see her figure 
at the window, piteously imploring 
help. Will no one save her? In 
another moment I am among the 
burning embers. They crackle and 
give way beneath me. Oh! what 
is this? 

I start up from my arm-chair, 
overturning the candle as I do so. 
Tam all but stifled. The room is 
filled with a dense, choking smoke, 
and I see the reflection of flames 
from underneath playing on the 
window-blinds. The house was 
on fire! Was this dream one of 
those mysterious warnings of Pro- 
vidence— who can tell? One 
moment for thought, and I rush 
from the room, shouting wildly, 
‘Fire! Fire!’ The passage out- 
side was full of the same thick 
smoke. 

Not for one second did my pre- 
sence of mind desert me. I recall 
distinctly having the night before 
asked the purport of a rope that 
I saw hanging at the top of the 
stair, and being told by the doctor 
that it was an alarm bell, which 
had been first put up when the 
judges—no matter—I rushed to it 
through the blinding smoke—pulled 
it fiercely for some moments—still 
shouting ‘ Fire. That was my first 
and public duty—the safety of the 
commonwealth. My second, a dearer 
and more personal one, now re- 
mained to be accomplished. I 
prayed that heaven would give me 
strength for the task that lay before 
me. From the blinding smoke I 
could see that all hope of escape 






















was cut off. But no matter. As 
I rushed back again along the 
gallery, I met half-dressed, fright- 
ened figures, just issued from their 
rooms, quite scared, and having 
clearly lost all presence of mind. 
‘ What is it?’ ‘ What’s the matter ?’ 
‘Where? ‘How? I rushed past 
them, calling to them hurriedly, 
‘Save yourselves! Zhe house is on 
fire!’ Even in all the excitement 
of the moment, I could caution 
them about the staircase. ‘The 
stairs are in flames. All escape 
is cut off that way. You will have 
to descend by the waterspout.’ I 
meant to say waterpipe—but they 
understood me perfectly. 

Meanwhile, I hurried away to 
accomplish my sacred mission. I 
was at her door in an instant—the 
first round the corner, at the top 
of the ladies’ gallery. 

I thundered at the door. ‘ Get 
up,’ I shouted through the keyhole. 
‘Get up. Don’t be frightened. 
The house is on fire—the staircase 
in flames—and all escape cut off. 
But don’t be frightened.’ There 
was no answer. I thundered again 
desperately; and still no answer. 
Moments were precious as gold. 
What if the smoke had obtained 
entrance through some fissure, and 
she were lying gasping and helpless 
on the bed—in fact, in a state of 
asphyxiation? Beads of perspira- 
tion gathered on my forehead at 
the thought. Still no answer. I 
could not hesitate any longer. 
‘Speak, I said hoarsely—for the 
smoke was getting into my throat, 
stifling me—‘or shall I stave in the 
door? A faint shriek was the 
answer; she still lived then, still 
breathed. Retreating a few steps, 
and with a run dashing myself 
against the door, I staved it— 
no, stoved it—stove, I mean, it 
open. 

A white figure was shricking and 
gesticulating behind the bed-curtains, 
whjther she had retreated. Her 
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long hair was just being let down 
over her shoulders. I rushed to 
her. ‘Calm yourself, my own one,’ 
I said soothingly. ‘The house is 
on fire, the staircase in flames, and 
all escape cut off in that direction. 
But there is the waterspout—trust 
to me.’ 

She gave a louder scream, and 
rolled herself more tightly in the 
bed-curtains. There was no time 
for womanish scruples. I heard 
the bell pealing out overhead. I 
heard the voices of villagers on the 
lawn. I snatched up a shawl, and 
winding it hastily about her, caught 
her in my arms, and bore her shriek- 
ing from the room. Ina second I 
had fixed my plan. I remembered, 
burdened as I was, that the water- 
spout—I mean pipe—was impracti- 
cable. I would force my way down 
the-flaming staircase. 

She struggled fearfully, but I 
held her in a vice of iron, as I 
rushed from the room. I met 
many. The doctor all bewildered 
and scared, and Carter quite cool. 
‘Why, what the d——1!’—I heard 
him say as I flew by with my 
lovely burden. Even at that awful 
moment the hardened irreligious 
nature of the man must break out. 
Still I shouted to him, ‘Save your- 
self! Save yourself!’ 

Here was the fatal staircase—now 
I had need of all my nerve. The 
smoke was here less thick, happily : 
and after a second’s pause, I began 
the perilous descent. Every instant 
I was expecting the beams to give 
way and land me and my lovely 
burden in a fiery grave. But, curious 
to say, the smoke grew less dense 
as we descended. Courage! here 
is the bottom all but reached, and 
the hall door wide open, with the 
villagers pouring in. ‘ Saved! 
Saved! Saved!’ I shouted, as I 
laid my lovely burden on the grass, 
and sank down exhausted on the 
ground. 

* Why, measter,’ I heard a rustie 
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say, ‘ thee’rt stark mad. There be 
no foire !’ 
> > a > . 

To this hour, I am convinced the 
house was on fire, and that it was 
an artful trick of that arch enemy 
of mine—who had perceived it early, 
and extinguished it quietly. The 
circumstance of his being dressed 
confirmed my suspicion. /For- 
tunately no one had gone to bed: 
it had broken out just after we 
retired. He had even craftily 
primed the poor doctor with a 
story about damp and green fire- 
wood which would not light up in 
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any of the rooms: and about some 
of the rooms whose chimneys had 
now been used for the first time 
since the judges——. 

Most cruel and heartless of all 
was her conduct for whom I meant 
to risk so much. Her cold, and 
cutting, and mocking raillery, sup- 
ported by him, kept up all through 
the next day, so wounded me, that 
I quitted the house the following 
morning. Some say the match was 
arranged on this visit— some that 
it was got up later. However, they 
were married within three months. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS OF ROCKTON. 


T was a busy day and a merry 
i day, and the good deal floor of 
the Rockton National Schoolroom was 
already ensanguined with the heart’s 
blood—meaning in prose the outer 
rind—of many a crimson berry. Who 
cared for that? Cart-loads of holly 
and ivy, of box and lignum-vite, 
were hea in one corner; the 
desks—where children good and 
naughty took their seats day after 
day, to dog’s-ear their books and 
scream upon slates with stubby 
pencils—were cleared down in readi- 
ness for action; and silver thimbles, 
needles, reels of cotton, &c., began 
to drop into the empty model ink- 
stands; and the children stood afar 
off beholding, as though from the 
aspect of the outside walls they could 
judge what marvellous thing was go- 
ing on in their evacuated territory. 

A huge fire leaped and crackled 
in the grate, and fair faces gathered 
round it, just to take in and enjoy, 
before beginning actual business, the 
delightful novelty of the position. 
And the clock of the church op 
site struck eleven. How late! W Vhy, 
the men would be there with the 
ladders a anything was ready 
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d then a gentleman or two came 
in; the curate peeped round the 
door-post, and the business of the 
day began. 

‘Has the frost spared the snow- 
berries? We haven’t a tree.’ 

‘ Look here !’ 

‘Ah, a whole basketful. 
lucky ! 
ar Grant.’ 

‘No; bring them to me, Lewis.’ 

ma can give them to no one,’ re- 
sponded gentleman thus ad- 
dressed. ‘ They are promised to 
Miss Rocke.’ 

A little silence followed the name, 
and then here and there a murmur, 
‘Is she coming?’ And the young 
lady who had said, ‘ Bring them here, 
Lewis,’ looked up, exclaiming, ‘To 
Margaret! What in the world can 
she want with them ?’ 

The owner of the coveted berries 
stoo so low, that his words were 
audible to one only. 
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How 
Bring them here, please, 


‘She asked me first, Lilian. I 
could not refuse, could I? 

‘ Of course not. How stupid you 
are! You don’t think I want them, 
do you?’ 

‘That holly is too stiff for your 
fingers, Lily. Can’t I do something 
with it ?” 

‘To be sure you can, if you will. 
Cut it into little sprays—there— 
about two leaves in each, ready to 
stitch on. Oh—and, Lewis, pick me 
some little bunches of berries to go 
between, and some bits of lignum- 
vite and box.’ 

‘ Has any one got a pair of scissors 
to lend?” 

‘ Here,’ said a languid gentleman 
with a heavy moustache, who was 
propping up the door-post. ‘I can’t 
work, you know—it kills me; so I 
thought I'd be a—what is it?— 
ladies’ companion for the day. I 
bought these little things on pur- 
pose. Pretty, aren’t they ?’ 

And then the half-hour sounded, 
and as the work went on merrily, 
jests and scraps of songs rose up 
from the busy people. Suddenly 
there arose a question. 

‘ Who is to go into the church to 
superintend the putting up of the 
decorations ?” 

A significant silence followed it. 
You see they were in all the glory of 
high spirits and badinage, and they 
could not take jesting and merri- 
ment into the church. 

‘I can’t go. Looking up hurts my 
eyes.’ 

‘ And I have no eye at all for re- 
gularity ; so I should be of no use.’ 

*‘ And looking at a man on a ladder 
makes me giddy.’ 

‘ Well, but some one must do it.” 

‘ Miss Rocke, perhaps——’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Lilian, ‘ Margaret is: 
the very person. She doesn’t care 
for fun or singing, or anything so 
childish. She is so good, that I don’t 
think she can ever have been young 
and giddy like us.’ 

‘ Lilian,’ whispered the gentleman 
of the snow-berries, ‘ Margaret is 
here.’ 

‘ Well? retorted Lily. 

‘She might not like——’ 

F 
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‘Not like! That shows how igno- 

rant you are, Lewis. Maggie, we 
want you to go into the church, and 
see the things put up properly: will 
you? We are all too light and 
trifling.’ 
And Lilian got up, and went to- 
wards her step-sister. For a moment 
all eyes were raised towards the 
figure of Margaret Rocke, and per- 
haps a momentary idea of contrast 
passed through all those heads, so 
much younger, so much fairer than 
the sober-looking step-sister. 

But Margaret herself was not 
thinking of them or their ideas. 
She was thinking first of a tableau 
that met her eye on entering that 
room, and next of a pain, sudden 
and sharp, which had smitten her at 
Lilian’s words. No shadow, how- 
ever, that crossed her face moved it 
from its accustomed repose. Her 
quiet acquiescence in the task re- 
quired sent Lilian back to her seat 
satisfied ; but as Lewis Grant started 
forward to give up his basket of 
snow-berries, Margaret just glanced 
at him, and the colour rushed over 
his cheeks and forehead, as though 
he had been a girl. 

A faint smile stole to Margaret’s 
lips, and she turned away. 

The sound of those merry voices 
grew fainter as she passed into the 
churchyard, till at the door they 
were no longer audible. No work- 
man was there yet to trouble her, no 
prying eye to see the smile fade, and 
the pain work its will on those tre- 
mulous lips: she was alone with her 
own thoughts. 

Lewis Grant and Lilian—blind, 
blind, and unreasonable! Did she 
think that she was to; keep the little 
step-sister, so wilful and so petted, 
with her for ever in the dreary old 
home? For it was dreary. Time 
had been when the Rockes of Rockton 
mustered strong, a stanch old fa- 
mily, when the great house stood 
alone in its own grounds; but piece 
by piece they fell away, the choked- 
up town stretched out its great arms, 
and planted its fingers here and 
there in the green fields: Rockton 
became a suburb, and the glory of 
the great house was fallen. The 
dreary galleries were shut up and 
deserted ; for Margaret reigned there 





mistress, and money was not plenti- 
ful among the few remaining Rockes. 

But she was not thinking of the 
old house or its glory; another glory 
dimmed her eyes—a glory buried 
under the weight of dull years and 
monotonous duties. 

Never young, like those thought- 
less ones in the schoolroom beyond ! 
—never glad, like them, with girlish 
happiness! Oh, Lilian, foolish and 
presumptuous, was there no stery 
hanging about the sobered face and 
quiet garment but the story, com- 
monplace before the world, of her 
silent care and tenderness for you? 

She was so calm even in her 
trouble, that none knew trouble was 
there underneath the calm. She was 
so steadfast in her care for others, 
that none knew the presence of care 
in her thoughts; and so her place 
was apart from the young ones—she 
had nothing in common with them. 

Was it indeed so? Fifteen years 
divided her from Lilian’s twenty—a 
long experience ; and yet never till 
to-day had the knowledge come upon 
her so sharply and suddenly that she 
and youth were parted—that those 
to whom her heart was clinging put 
her on one side, fit only for the so 
tastes which did not please them. 

Never young! — never joyful! 
What was that glow of painful light 
which rose up pee 
in strong rebellion against this ? 

Steadily kept under all these sun- 
less days, let it have its will now; 
let her look at it but this one little 
time, and then fold it in ashes, and 
bury it with the stories of the old 
and feeble. 

How many years ago was it—ten? 
It feels like a lifetime. 

In the silence of the aisles, so soon 
to be disturbed by tool and nailed 
footstep, there came out of those lost 
years one whose voice she never 
should hear again, and stood beside 
her—not with the marks of toil- 
some years upon him, but as he was 
then, young and full of hope, in his 
glorious prime of manhood. 

On such a day as this they two— 
the ghostand the step-sister—walked 
up those same aisles together, and in 
the gladness of their hearts they took 
the work of the old sexton from him, 
and stuck the awkward bunches of 
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holly into holes made for*them in 
the corners of each pew. Was it all 
fancy ?—a mist before her eyes ?—or 
in the dull mid-day did those holes 
fill again with shadowy branches ?— 
and was he there at the door waiting 
for her ?—waiting to tell her, as he 
did all those years ago, of the fair 
new land to which he was going, and 
to speak of his return shortly to 
claim her—his wife? All fancy. 
Long since he claimed from the 
goodly far-off land seven feet of 
earth for his last sleep; and there 
had been no voice to tell the watcher 
at home his parting words, or to 

int out where in the strange earth 

is grave might lie. There had been 

none that she knew of to help him 
at the last, or to raise a mark over 
the place of his rest. 

Harder than all it had been to 
wander away to him, cold and silent, 
with the ceaseless question which 
could not be answered— Where ? 

Never young! Well, it was a long 
time ago, and past; but the chasm 
had been bridged over to-day, and 
the time that was, but could not be 
again, stood there before her in its 
mocking beauty still. 

Up came the old memories in a 
dizzy throng, bringing with them 
the longing, laid to rest in its shroud 
years ago, to hear his voice—the 
voice that spoke to her over the 
holly branches—to be near him, or, 
since that might not be, to know 
where lay the strong, loving hand, 
which she could never touch again. 
Was that a cross of snow-berries her 
fingers fashioned so busily? Tears 
—passionate tears, Lilian, such as 
you might shed—rained down upon 
it, upon the fingers, the white cross, 
and the crown of golden everlasting. 

No cross, no crown! 

‘ Not in self-assertion,’ pleads the 
gentle step-sister—‘ not because my 
lips would dare to say that this my 
cross has been well borne; but be- 
cause of the Unseen Pity which helps 
to bear—which has given and taken 
away—let this sentence blunt the 
thorns which hurt me!’ 

At such a time as that, long past, 
@ voice from that unknown grave 
might have seemed to point to 
another life for Margaret: a harder, 
quieter life of settled work amongst 
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the friendless and the helpless. But 
it was not for her. Death came to 
the big old house, and left her alone 
to be a second mother to Lilian, and 
to those indefinite troubles — the 
boys. And calmly, if not always 
uncomplainingly—who amongst us 
can say that for himself?—she had 
gone about her new duties until 
they became old, monotonous, every- 
day things; but amongst them her 
youth had slipped away and left her. 
They lay along her path yet, these 
duties, unchanged; but the sting 
that hid its head in them for the 
first time was but another word 
added to the rest: a dreary word for 
a woman’s lips, a word of vague ap- 
prehension and terror— Alone.’ 

Clear away those ghostly foot- 
marks, and let the dead give place 
to the living. The shadowy branches 
have disappeared, and nothing but 
the cross and crown remain to mark 
the passionate sorrow which wept 
itself out but a few minutes ago. 
Here come the ladders and the 
nailed boots; and the present with 
its work is back again. 

And as wreath after wreath of 
shining leaves and crimson berries 
twined round capitals and over 
arches, each seemed in its freshness 
to press upon those years gone by, 
writing upon them ‘ Accomplished,’ 
and separating them from present 
and future, whose measure was yet 
to be filled up. 

Young voices came to the door; 
eager hands bearing their wreaths, 
and calling upon her to admire 
them; but who knew what lay 
underneath the quiet, kindly smile 
and genial response? Who cared to 
know? 

How many lives pass by us in 
the crowd, and we say of them, 
‘ Dull, commonplace, uninteresting,’ 
whose tales, if we could know them, 
would touch our very souls with 
sympathy for the greatness of those 
silent struggles hidden away from 
= eyes of men, and known only to 

ne. 

But the habit of repression was 
too old to cause Margaret a hard 
effort now. She went away from 
her task of supervision to see how 
the work went on in .the school- 
room; and as she stood at the door 
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looking on, it was with a burst of glad- 
ness, almost painful, that she heard 
herself greeted with a cry of welcome. 

‘Margaret! Just the person we 
wanted |’ 

‘Tell me if my wreath is long 
enough.’ 

* Look at this for the font. Will 
it do? 

And even the languid gentleman 
said feebly, ‘We are like a lot of 
bees without a queen, Miss Rocke ; 
do come and—ah—keep a little order 
here.’ 

Lilian’s voice alone was unheard, 
and Lilian’s fingers went on busily 
with their occupation, while Lewis 
Grant stood leaning against the wall, 
with his eyes half closed, watching 
her. Again a smile which had 
something sad in it, crossed the lips 
of the half-sister as she spoke. 

* Tired, Lewis?’ 

‘Tired! Of what? No.’ 

* Lazy, then?’ 

* Possibly. How does it get on 
inside ?” 

* Come and see.’ 

But Lilian’s head was obstinately 
bent over her work, and she would 
not see the hesitating glance which 
Lewis threw towards her. 

The ‘ boys,’ too, those anomalous, 
ubiquitous animals, had found their 
way into the school-room, and sat 
astride on desks, in everybody’s way, 
cutting up thread, using private 
supplies, and doing all sorts of mis- 
chief; and Lilian turned to speak 
to one of them with what Margaret 
read as a wilful assertion of her 
right to plague Lewis if she chose, 
and as much as she chose.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s very nice indeed,’ said 
Lewis, rather drearily. ‘Why do 
you look amused, Margaret ?’ 

* Because you are not thinking of 
the decorations at all.’ 

‘Yes,I am. I think you’ve ma- 
naged it all wonderfully. But the 
people seem to be getting tired. 
One does, you know.’ 

* Yes, I know,’ replied Margaret, 
quietly. ‘ People may preach pa- 
tience to us, Lewis, but sermons are 
hard things at best; aren’t they?’ 

‘I don’t pretend to be patient,’ 
said Lewis. 

* Well, let us go back, then. There 
is very little more to be done, and 





here comes the vicar himself to 
examine. Are you—coming home 
with us?” 

» ‘ No—I believe not.’ 4 

But Lewis little knew the effort it 
cost Margaret to ask him. Blind as 
she had been before, she knew now, 
as well as he did, what had been 
woven into those Christmas wreaths 
besides the shining leaves and crim- 
son berries. Her own wreath had 
yet to be finished: a wreath of pa- 
tient perseverance, of abnegation of 
self, of calm cheerfulness; and not 
yet was she strong enough to put 
thereto this last touch required of 
her before it could be fit to lay upon 
the Christmas altar. 

‘ It’s all over; isn’t it, Margaret ? 

‘Yes. Come and look at your 
work.’ 

The commotion of going away 
was at its height. Thimbles had to 
be searched for; scissors claimed; 
and hands which so seldom bore a 
soil were exhibited gleefully all 
stained with the dark, muddy red 
of the berries and the juice of the 
leaves. For, think what you like 
about it, young ladies, you may be- 
gin by wearing gloves, but if you 
are real workers of such work as 
this, they will soon be cast aside as 
nuisances. 

The languid gentleman had long 
since given up his post as unten- 
able, and gone home to rest, and the 
party broke up after a last view of 
the general effect, which was pro- 
nounced better than ever; though 
last Christmas the people had come 
from far and near to see it. 

And as they separated a few fea- 
thery flakes of snow began to fall, 
and some one called out after Mar- 
garet, ‘A white world to-morrow; 
we are going to have a real old- 
fashioned Christmas|!’ 

And the short, dusky evening 
closed in over the church in its 
festive robes, and over the great old 
house of Rockton, with its queer 
gables and pinnacles, and its wilder- 
ness of deserted rooms. 

‘ How genially they all worked 
together |’ said Margaret. ‘ And 
what pleasant work it is! Even 
those boys were merrier in their 
very mischief at the sight of the 
holly berries.’ 
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“ They were noisy enough.’ 

* It will look better in the morn- 
ing, when everybody is fresh, instead 
of tired.’ 

* Yes,’ replied Lilian, curtly. 

They were sitting alone in the 
dim firelight, and there had been a 
long silence, relieved by the scam- 
pering of the boys up and down 
those long passages, which were 
never opened, except in holiday 
time. But in Lilian’s ‘ yes, there 
had been a little mixture of peevish- 
ness and resentment. It seemed as 
if Margaret were trying to make 
excuses for her silent moodiness, 
and she wanted no excuses. She 
did not know that the eyes which 
watched her were dim in the murky 
light; seeing, as they did, a time 
when the shadowy outline and the 
wilful face should be there no 
longer. But the elder sister, never 
demonstrative, had no caress for 
Lilian now; and the younger one, 
in some fitful moodiness, still sat 
there, silent, resting one cheek on 
her hand, and looking into the fire. 
And she might never have spoken 
the thoughts that were in her heart, 
but for a sudden stormy interrup- 
tion which opened her lips in startled 
reproof. 

The door burst ‘open with one of 
those noisy demonstrations common 
enough in holiday time, letting in a 
blast of cold air and a stronger sound 
of sturdy feet from without. 

* Don’t come here, Archie? What 
do you want?’ 

* Hum!—more free than welcome, 
eh? retorted the intruder. ‘ Look 
here, you fellows—womankind, I 
mean — isn’t this a rum-looking 
chap ? 

‘ What is it—a bat? Open the 
window, and let him go.’ 

‘Not I. He has given up the 
pomps and vanities of the outer 
world, he has. Ishall put him back 
in his den. He’s a gone coon.’ 

* You shouldn’t use slang, Archie.’ 

‘I can’t be behind the age; and 
it’s snobbish to profess to be before 
it, you know. But, look at his eyes; 
isn’t he a queer party ?” 

* Margaret,’ screamed another 
voice, with an accompanying sound 
of riding down a balustrade, ‘ he 
encourages mice and owls, and does 
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all sorts of mischief. , Mayn’t I scrag 
him ?’ 

‘ Don’t be frightened, Margaret. 
Td like to see him do it. But, I 
say, it’s jolly fun scrambling about 
these old lumber rooms. I’ve 
grubbed up something else.’ 

* What have you got there, Archie? 
Give it to me.’ 

‘ Margaret, Jfoundit. It isn’t his, 
and he’s a beastly cheat. But you 
may have it, if I may scrag the bat. 
May I? screamed the rider outside. 

But Margaret had possessed her- 
self of the prize, and was clearing 
the dust of years from it, unheeding 


the squabble, which went on briskly , 


between the boys outside. 

It was nothing but a brown old 
morocco case containing a portrait 
of herself, taken many years ago, 
when the system of M. Daguerre was 
first astonishing the public mind. 

Margaret put it down softly, but 
Lilian saw, and turned towards her 
with a quick, impetuous movement. 

* You were young then, Margaret,’ 
she said, significantly. ‘Are you 
angry with me for what I said to- 
day?” 

‘ Angry? Ofcourse not? Wasn’t 
it true?’ 

‘I don’t know. It came out 
thoughtlessly, like most things I do 
say. If you were not angry you 
were vexed.’ 

Margaret did not answer. 

* Were you vexed ? 

* No, Lilian.’ 

* What was the matter then? Iam 
not observant, but I have got eyes for 
all that, and besides—I heard some 
one say you looked worried. People 
have no business to make remarks,’ 
broke out Lilian, passionately. ‘I 
wish I had no spirits.’ 

‘ Don’t wish that.’ 

There was something in Mar- 
garet’s quiet tone which fell pain- 
fully on her half-sister’s impetuosity. 
Lilian sank back into her old posi- 
tion, and began to think. Some- 
thing of that life which had rolled 
on seemingly so smooth and undis- 
turbed, spread itself before her. 
All, she could not know, and if she 
could, it is impossible for one mind 
to judge impartially of the trials of 
another. But something she could 
see of the ready self sacrifice, of the 
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calm acceptance and performance 
of duties, which, to Lilian herself, 
would have been irksome beyond 
endurance. And a faint glimmer- 
ing of another truth came upon her. 
‘Margaret, I begin to see that 
i. has not been exactly an easy 
and I am afraid I have made 
it harder. I have been very wilful 
and ill-tempered, haven’t I?’ 
‘A little wilful, perhaps; not 
ill-tempered.’ 
‘I was so young when we were 
left. I wish I had been better to 


you, Margaret.’ 

Margaret did not answer. 

*“Why don’t you ? asked 
Lilian, impatiently. ‘It is all I can 
do now. I wish I had been better 
to you.’ 


*You have been,’ said Margaret, 
slowly, ‘like the sunshine to me, 
Lilian. What more do you want?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing. I do care 
for you, Margaret, indeed I do, in 
spite of anything they can say.’ 

‘Who can say? Who has been 
= these thoughts into your 

? Was it, said Margaret, with 
a sudden suspicion, *‘ Lewis Grant?” 

‘Lewis and I are not friends, 
exclaimed Lilian, drawing herself 
up. ‘ Don’t talk about him.’ 

In spite of herself, that faint half 
smile came again to Margaret’s lips, 
but she did not answer. 

* And then,’ Lilian went on, ‘ there 
are those dreadful bo y¥s——’ 

Margaret touched her lips, hastily. 
*Don’t do this, Lilian; the boys 
will be the greatest comfort I have 
when——Don’t talk in this way any 
more; it is quite a new thing to see 
you gloomy. But you are tired and 
—so am I.’ 

Lilian took up the worn morocco 
case. And so no one had cared 
enough for Margaret to prize this, 
or even to preserve it from the 
lumber room. In the wealth of that 
one joy of hers, which was only 
troubled for a moment, she could 
not help an indefinite feeling of pity 
for a life so solitary. What was 
life at all without some one to love? 
Not with the matter-of-course affec- 
tion, a bit of which she herself must 
accord even to those dreadful boys. 
Some one singled out from the 
whole strange, beautiful world, to 








make its beauty worth having—a 
ero for ever. 

Did Margaret know nothing of 
such a thing as this? Had she 
never known it? What a dull 
thing to-day must be for her; what 
a dismal anticipation to-morrow! 
And the long, lonely years that lay 
in the distance! Involuntari 
Lilian drew nearer to her 
sister ; involuntarily the look which 
she raised to Margaret’s face was 
full of solemn, wondering compas- 
sion. A look from which Margaret 
recoiled with a sickening dread of 
what Lilian t be going to say. 

‘Not now, Lily; we will not 
talk any more to-night. We are 
both tired, let us go to bed and 


, , said Lilian, drawing up 
the blind. ‘There is no more sign 
of snow, and the stars are shining, 
and the moon. I can’t shut out the 
moon, Margaret; it is a pity.’ 

And Lilian slept, but Margaret 
was busy yet awhile with the prickly 
ends of that wreath which it, was 
so hard to finish. 

By-and-by she slept too, and in 
that sleep there came to her ‘the 
waving woods of a foreign land; 
and the wind blew softly in them, 
for it was summer. The strange 
clearness of the atmosphere, and the 
feathery acacias; the rocky crags 
brilliant with crimson buds, and 
the silvery creeks winding in the 
sunlight, all filled her with a vague 
expectation and hope. And sud- 
denly an open grave lay there before 
her; and she looked upon the face 
of the silent dead within. Out of 
it had passed all stain of toil and 
weariness ; out of it all fear of sor- 
row present and sorrow to come’; 
all pain, all weary waiting for a rest 
to come: and there was remaining 
to the watcher’s eye nothing but a 
solemn peace 

And eect looked upon his 
hands crossed upon his breast, and 
touching them a golden locket which 
she knew well; and there came @ 
silent figure and knelt beside the 
grave, but when she looked at the 
face, it was strange to her, and there 
arose up within her a great cry of 
blessing upon him who blessed the 
grave of the unknown dead, 
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‘QUITE SATISFIED,’ 


SHE SAID; 


‘YES, LEWIS, 


[See “ The Christmas Wreaths of Rockton.” 
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A peal of bells was wafted over 
the fragrant woods ; the grave closed, 
and she awoke. 

The bells were no dream, but 
reality, for midnight had passed 
and the Christmas morning came 
stealing in, and from Rockton Tower 
rang out rejoicing for it. 

The moonlight fell like a pale 
glory on Lilian’s sleeping face, and 
quietly Margaret rose and went to her. 

One hand was flung above her 
head, and as her sister stood there, 
her lips moved, and a murmured 
word escaped them. 

Margaret heard it, but it troubled 
her no longer. The of that 
far-off landscape hovered about the 
room, and the bells spoke to her of 
rest and courage. Not of death nor 
of a longing after it, but of life for 
others; of gladness in the joy of 
those around her ; a thankful gather- 
ing of those autumn flowers which 
might yet lie in her path. 

Again Lilian spoke, and Margaret 
stooped and kissed her, saying softly, 

‘Mine a little while yet; a happy 
Christmas to you and to all of us 

And in the morning, wondering 
that she should have been a laggard 
and Lilian so early, Margaret dressed 
hastily and went down to the room 
where they had sat last night by 
the fireside. 

Clamorous greetings met her be- 
fore she could reach it; and for a 
moment the lifé that was old and 
yet new, rose up harshly on the 
quieter recollections of that dream 
and its waking. 

‘Margaret, I want to tell you 
something.’ 

‘Margaret, don’t listen to him. 
Colmere is frozen over, and his 
skates are broken, and now he says 
they’re mine——’ 

‘And so they are; but it wasn’t 
that, sir; let me speak.’ 

* Margaret, if you'll believe me——’ 

* But she won’t——’ 

* He only wants to bege——’ 

* Let Margaretalone, you'muff. It’s 
no use two people talking at once.’ 

And when Margaret succeeded in 
getting rid of the tormenters, and 
opened the door, two figures rose 
up to meet her instead of one; and 
Lewis came forward, and said de- 
precatingly : 


‘ Margare 
‘Well, Lewis? 

‘I can’t help thinking you know 
all about it.’ 

Margaret looked from one to the 
other gravely. ‘ Lilian told me last 


ee 


night that you——’ 

‘It was all my fault,’ interrupted 
Lilian. We quarrelled a little about 
you, Margaret, and Lewis was right 
all the while. 

*T am glad to hear it. 
time of year to quarrel.’ 

*But——’ 


I have told him so.’ 
It is a bad 


* Listen,’ said Margaret, as the 
bells broke out from tower to tower 
in one general chorus of rejoicing. 
‘A happy Christmas to you both.’ 

‘But, Margaret,’ said Lewis, ‘ the 
boys will be here directly, and——’ 

‘But, Lewis,’ retorted M 
seriously, ‘ youareright; I do know 
all about it. I should be wonder- 
fully blind if I did not. And be- 
cause I know, let us not talk any 
more about it just now.’ 

- Only one thing. We know that 
you are the best sister in the world. 
Are you satisfied.” 

We know! Margaret glanced for 
one moment at Lilian, as she stood 
at the window, restlessly playing 
with her chain. There was no wil- 
fulness in her face now; it was 
grave and earnest enough. Sud- 
denly she turned and went up to 
her sister. 

* Don’t tease her any more, Lewis. 
She has spoiled me too long to begin 
crossing me now.’ 

But he waited for his answer, and 
a feeling almost of gratitude towards 
him came into Margaret’s heart as 
she saw that he did. 

‘Yes, Lewis,’ she said, ‘ quite 
satisfied.’ And then Margaret 
turned away with a vague sensation 
of having lost something; a new 
consciousness of the strength with 
which she had suffered herself tocling 
to the idea of Lilian’s companion- 
ship ; a strange foreboding of a time 
when she was to be utterly alone; 
of a vacant place, and a silent house. 
But the prickly points of these last 
leaves were pressed into their own 
places resolutely, and so was finished 
the last of the Christmas wreaths 
of Rockton. 
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ASKING A BLESSING. 


A Christmas Story. 


In Turee CHaprers.—I. Toe Concert. 


HIS is to be a story with a moral 
to it. Itis to be a story from 
which it is hoped young readers 
(and even old ones too) will pick 
out a warning and a timely caution 
for the Christmas season which is 
nigh at hand. It is to tell how 
careful you ought to be whom you 
ask to dinner. It is to tell how even 
a game of ‘ trencher’ may involve 
much more weighty forfeits than 
smelling-bottles, bracelets, keys, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It is to tell 
of serious losses, and how the losers 
bore up under them: how the most 
orderly village of this county lost 
its standing quarrel, lost its pet 
subject of gossip, lost its party 
watchwords: how two highly respect- 
able families lost their daughters :— 
how two amiable; young ladies lost 
their good names (for if Stanhope 
and Bertram are not good names, I 
should like to know what good 
names are) :—how two young gen- 
tlemen of irreproachable character 
lost their liberty ; and how all four 
of these young people actually lost 
their hearts. 

To begin, then, at the beginning. 
Tt all came about in this way,—the 
beginning being no further back 
than one week before Christmas 
1860, and the place where it begun 
(and indeed where it has ended too 
for that matter) being Woodfield in 
Warwickshire. 

Woodfield in Warwickshire, I ob- 
serve, is not noted on the Ordnance 
map with that distinctness which is 
desirable for geographical purposes. 
Indeed, so far as my examination 
has gone, it does not seem to be 
noted at all. But as I am not re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the 
Ordnance maps I can give no ex- 
planation of the omission. I can 
only say that if Woodfield is not in 
Warwickshire, then perhaps I shall 
be told next that I am not, as I 
suppose myself to be, in Woodfield 
at the present moment, and, in 
that case, I shall feel extremely 





obliged to any gentleman con- 
nected with the Ordnance Survey 
Department, who will inform me 
precisely where Iam. In the mean- 
time, however, and until I am 
corrected on competent authority, I 
shall agree with the other seven 
hundred and ninety-nine inhabitants 
of this parish in considering our- 
selves to be living in Woodfield. 

And Iam sure that no one of these 
seven hundred ninety and nine will 
think me superficial in fixing the 
above.very recent date for the com- 
mencement of this narrative. One 
and all of them will approve my 
judgment in declining to preface my 
story with any account of the years 
of family quarelling which had gone 
before that time. Indeed, they 
would no more wish me to do so, 
than they would wish me to trace 
back the loves and hatreds of Stan- 
hopes and Bertrams, who were 
buried generations before my Stan- 
hopes and my Bertrams came into 
this burying-place at all. For it 
was, and is, well understood in 
Woodfield (where everybody knows 
everybody else’s business, and in- 
terests himself mightily in it too,) 
that these families were at variance, 
and had been at variance as long as 
the place had held them. It was 
taken for granted, in fact, that this 
was the preordained relationship 
of Stanhopes and Bertrams, and in 
speaking of them it would have 
been thought as unnecessary to 
allude to it, as to explain that there 
was a serious want of concord be- 
tween Wellington and Napoleon 
when they met at Waterloo; or that 
the houses of Montague and Capulet 
were on anything but tea-drinking 
terms with each other. 

It is true that the retainers of the 
houses of Stanhope and Bertram did 
not go biting their thumbs at each 
other in the street, and the young 
bucks of those families did not 
openly thrash each other with their 
canes. It is true, indeed, that the 
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one was hardly ever known to say 
an uncivil thing of the other. But 
it is not the less true, also, that no 
one in Woodfield would have 
dreamed of inviting a Stanhope to 
meet a Bertram, any more than of 
asking the old surgeon to dine with 
the new one, or the rector to sup 
with the Baptist minister. A Stan- 
hope would have preferred to die of 
his own doctor rather than be cured 
by the Bertram doctor. A Bertram 
would have gone without sugar in 
her tea for a fortnight before she 
would have sent to the grocer who 
supplied the Stanhopes. There 
had been, it was said, originally, 
some litigation about estate boun- 
daries between the two families, 
from which litigation no one had 
gained any advantage except the 
family lawyers. There had been 
old struggles for precedence, which, 
the two households being really 
‘both alike in dignity,’ had only 
ended in their ranking side by side 
in all county assemblies, and on all 
justices’ benches. It is true there 
had been no active outbreak for so 
many years, that the heads of the 
two families might have found it 
hard to say what were the exact 
causes of difference between them- 
selves; yet not the less was the old 
antagonism still recognised: not the 
less was the ancient fire known only 
to slumber, as Vesuvius slumbers 
sometimes for a month, sometimes 
for a year, sometimes for a century, 
but infallibly breaks out again at 
last: and not the less was Wood- 
field, in its little way, divided into 
the factions of Stanhope and Bertram. 
In this state things been as far 
back as the memory of Giles Dri- 
veller extended, and Giles was sup- 
posed to be some years older than 
the parish register. In this state 
all the parish were persuaded things 
must remain as long as Stanhopes 
and Bertrams remained on the face 
of the earth. 

When, therefore, it was first 
known that my uncle, Mr. Henry 
Fairholt, had bought Woodfield 
Manor, and that he and his family, 
consisting of—first, my aunt, Mrs. 
Henry Fairholt ; second, my cousin, 
Percy Fairholt; third, my uncle; 
and last myself (for I am careful to 


name us all in our established order), 
were actually at home in the old 
manor - house, which had stood 
empty so long, there arose a great 
excitement in Woodfield as to 
whether the Fairholts should belong 
to the party of the Stanhopes or the 
party of the Bertrams. And when 
it became known, still further, that 
we had taken tickets, and intended 
to make our début at the amateurs’ 
concert, which is given annually on 
the evening of the Wednesday in 
the week before Christmas, this ex- 
citement showed itself, as the rector 
afterwards assured me, in the way 
that was most agreeable to himself 
and his friends, namely, in that of an 
unusual demand for tickets, so that 
on the Tuesday night there was a 
prospect of the national schoolroom 
being crammed, and it was rumoured 
that the sale of tickets was stopped. 

But I ought to explain before 
going any further, that these con- 
certs are given every year by the 
rector and his personal friends. The 
only aid they have, is that of the 
village choir and other strictly pa- 
rishional talent. It was wont to be 
one of the few occasions in the year 
in which the village factions forgot 
that they were factions, and could 
only be recognised as such by their 
excessive politeness to each other. 
Both platform and schoolroom were 
admittedly neutral ground. The 
two principal artistes were year by 
year Miss Aimée Stanhope and Miss 
Grace Bertram, (I call them by their 
Christian names because I like them, 
though properly their titles were 
Miss Stanhope and Miss Bertram), 
and these two young ladies usually 
joined ina solemn duet on the grand 
piano, after which they solemnly 
curtseyed to each other, and did not 
know each other any more for the 
twelvemonths to follow. It was 
confessed, however, by everybody, 
that these concerts were but frigid, 
dull affairs, and it was not until the 
very day of the performance that 
any one hoped that either the pro- 
gramme of that particular year, or 
its effect, would vary much from 
those of previous years. Buton the 
Wednesday morning certain printed 
slips, to serve as supplementary pro- 
grammes, were circulated through 
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the village. In these it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Percy Fairholt had 
been induced, first, to take part with 
Miss Stanhope in the duet of ‘ Home 
to our Mountains, and then in the 
second part of the performances to 
join Miss Bertram im a second duet 
of ‘ What are the wild waves say- 
ing?’ On this addition to the pro- 
gramme becoming known, a final 
rush was made (my authority is still 
the rector) by those who had not 
yet secured places, and all of them 
had the satisfaction of finding that 
rumour was false in declaring the 
issue of tickets to be stopped. 
Whether securing a ticket wes equi- 
valent to securing a place certainly 
did not seem quite so clear. 

Undoubtedly the room was crowd- 
ed, and undoubtedly the concert 
went off with unprecedented ¢clat. 
From the very tuning of the instru- 
ments to the last strains of the na- 
tional anthem, our enthusiasm went 
on increasing. Indeed to the tuning 
itself the audience listened with ex- 
emplary patience as to a sort of vo- 
luntary before the regular service. 
And if any one actually mistook it 
for a part of the concert he was ex- 
cusable. The respective performers 
on violoncello, violin, harp, flute and 
trombone, diddle-diddled, twanged, 
bum-bummed, and _ tootle-tooed 
against each other, as if their very 
lives depended upon their success 
in showing first how incredibly 
their instruments were out of tune, 
and then how wonderfully they 
could bring them into tune. When 
at last they all left off at once with a 
flourish, and stood ready for the 
opening crash from Meyerbeer, they 
were rewarded with a round of ap- 
plause which got hands and feet into 
good order for subsequent work. 

If afterwards we erred at all, I am 
inclined to think it was in beginning 
our encores too early; for after we 
had encored the rector in ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ it would have seemed 
invidious not to encore the curate in 
‘Once I loved a maiden fair.” And 
after having encored both these per- 
formers it was evident that if we 
failed to encore the clerk in ‘ Wait 
for the Waggon’ he would put it 
down to our sense of his inferior 
social position, and wo should hurt 





his feelings accordingly. The result 
was that having once begun we had 
to encore everything. We even en- 
cored Mr. Wingwood Bertram’s solo 
on the trombone, which really I did 
consider to be stretching the quality 
of at a to an immoderate de- 


Out the great successes of the 
evening were undoubtedly the two 
duets with cousin Percy. The way 
in which he knelt, as Manrico, to 
Miss Aimée, as Azucena, and sang 
‘ Rest thee, O mother, was exquisite, 
and everybody declared it could not 
be , until, as little Paul 
Dombey, he, and Miss Grace, as 
Florence, fairly made our = hn 
siasm boil over, and brought us in 
great excitement on to our feet to 
join in ‘God save the Queen,’ and to 
find with surprise that it was actu- 
ally half-past eleven o’clock. Late 
as it was, however, no one was at all 
impatient to be off. Our selections, 
as will have been noticed, were not 
at all recherchées, and we had, for 
the most part, carefully eschewed 
classical music. Perhaps it is 
therefore that the weaker and 
more diluted qualities of music 
can be taken without ill effects in 
much larger quantities than the 
highly concentrated harmonies of 
more fashionable concert-rooms. At 
any rate I suppose I am not the 
only one who has gone away from a 
half-guinea concert feeling that we 
sot tat had received too much)for our 
money; while here we only dis- 
persed as if we should have liked to 
remain an hour longer. 

Never was bonneting, cloaking, 
and leave-taking in the clear, sharp, 
frosty air gone through so delibe- 
rately and so cheerily as that night. 
The brisk, impatient pawing of the 
horses (taking it not near so easily 
as we, and still chafing at the re- 
peated encores) scarcely hurried us 
at all. It had indeed a lively, plea- 
sant sound with it, in keeping with 
our mood, and we chatted in groups 
at the door like old acquaintances, 
while they were grinding the icy 
earth beneath their hoofs, swinging 
their manes, jerking the reins, and 
expressing, in every way that is 
known to horses, their sense of the 
impropriety of our conduct. 
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* How long we might have stayed 
it is impossible to say, had not coach- 
man Jacob, as it happened, been my 
aunt’s special favourite, and a ser- 
vant whom she regarded as a valu- 
able property—not on any account 
to be overworked or put out of 
temper. When, therefore, he had 
for the third time turned his head 
sharply round, pretending that he 
had heard some one call out ‘ All 
right!’ my aunt said to the locality 
in general, ‘Where can they be?’ 
and to me in icular, ‘Do find 
them—it’s a e!’ meaning, of 
course, that it was a shame to be 
keeping Jacob out, which Jacob 
overhearing, he at once blew his 
fingers vigorously, and made signs 
of being frozen to the very marrow. 

Fortunately there was no need for 
me to leave my seat, for at this mo- 
ment my uncle and Percy reap- 

. So my aunt, for at least 
the twentieth time, said to Mrs. 
Stanhope, whose carriage was stand- 
ing side by side with ours, ‘We 
shall expect you all then on Christ- 
mas-eve?’ Percy and my uncle at 
once added their entreaties to the 
invitation. The Stanhopes bowed 
and smiled assent. Jacob was de- 
termined to wait no longer, and off 
we drove. 

Our ears and the ears of the Stan- 
hopes, however, were not the only 
ears that had heard the invitation 
and its acceptance. It was currently 
known that very night in Woodfield 
that the Fairholts were of the party 
of the Stanhopes. 


Il. Curisrmas Eve. 


Mrs. Henry Fairholt was a lady 
who had for many years persistently 
assumed that it was impossible 
either for her husband or any one 
else in his senses to have opinions 
different from her own. This as- 
sumption had very naturally led to 
another—that inasmuch as her hus- 
band’s opinions (of necessity) coin- 
cided with hers, it was not needful 
for him to have opinions at all. My 
uncle, I am sorry to say, was usually 
willing enough to have the trouble 
of thinking taken off his hands. As 
for Mr. Percy, whatever opinions he 
might have, he was seldom at the 
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trouble of expressing them, or of 
contradicting those of his mother. 
My aunt therefore had long held the 
reins of government in our family, 
and merely required us all to 
acquiesce in what she thought, and 
do what she wished. Nor could we 
complain that she exercised her 
sway tyrannically, or acted, for the 
most part, otherwise than as a sen- 
sible, good-hearted woman should 
act. The evil was that, though my 
uncle was seldom guilty of thinking 
for himself, he would persist from 
time to time in acting on his own 
responsibility without thinking at 
all, and without asking his spouse 
to think for him. 

On our coming to Woodfield some 
four or five weeks before Christmas, 
my aunt had resolved to get over 
the trouble of acquaintance-making 
as quickly and as easily as possible. 
Contenting herself therefore with a 
few fo introductions from the 
rector she had conceived the bold 
idea of giving a dinner on Christ- 
mas-eve to such of the neighbouring 
families as she thought eligible, and 
as she wished to know. I call it a 
bold idea, because the charms of 
home are generally so strong on 
that particular night that it needs 
at least an old acquaintanceship to 
induce people to leave their own 
firesides. My aunt, however, had 
worded her invitations naively, say- 
ing that she ‘feared she was almost 
asking too much, but that she threw 
herself on the clemency of Mr. and 
Mrs. So and So, and trusted they 
would consider the loneliness of a 
stranger, and do her the honour, 
&c., &c.’ Thus her proffered hos- 
pitality had been accepted by so 
many that we were likely to have 
our house well filled. 

I need hardly say that she had 
not been many days in Woodfield 
before she had made herself fully 
acquainted with all that was known 
of the feud of the Stanhopes and 
Bertrams. She had been formally 
introduced to both these families, 
and she had distributed her invita- 
tions almost equally between their 
respective adherents. (For it is to 
be understood that the Stanhope- 
Bertram politics never ran so high 
in Woodfield as to prevent the fol- 
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lowings of the respective houses 
from feasting together whenever 
occasion offered.) But she had left 
it to this night of the concert to 
decide whether it should be the 
Stanhopes or the Bertrams whom 
she asked to join us on Christmas- 
eve. Chance had made her sit next 
the Stanhopes, and she had invited 
em. 

My uncle, however, was not nearly 
so well versed in the Stanhope-Ber- 
tram question. If he had heard of 
any family quarrel at all he had cer- 
tainly never bestowed any thought 
on it. He was not a quarrelling 
man himself, and could never have 
been made to think—good, easy soul 
—that other people were seriously 
in earnest in disliking each other 
even with good occasion; much less 
could he have realized the existence 
of hostile feeling on grounds that 
had become quite traditional. So, 
when Percy escorted Miss Grace 
Bertram to her carriage, my uncle, 
leaving my aunt with the Stanhopes, 
stepped across with him to have five 
minutes’ confidential talk with old 
Mr. Bertram on the merits of short 
horns and mangolds. And as Mr. 
Bertram’s voice, like my uncle’s, 
seemed to come huskily from be- 
neath many dinners, perhaps it was 
that which suggested to my uncle 
the idea of pressing him to come 
and put one more dinner on the top 
of it at Woodfield Manor on Christ- 
mas-eve. Thus, while my aunt was 
receiving the promises of the Stan- 
hopes that they would join in our 
festivity, my uncle had got from 
Mr. Bertram an assurance that he 
also would come, and bring with 
him Mrs. Bertram, Miss Grace, and 
his son Mr. Wingwood. 

And at our breakfast next morn- 
ing all this came out. 

‘I wish, Emily,’ said my aunt to 
me, ‘that you would write notes to 
the Stanhopes, to remind them of 
their promise to come up on Christ- 
mas-eve.’ 

‘And she might as well write to 
the Bertrams too,’ said my uncle, ‘ if 
so much fuss is necessary.’ 

* Impossible!’ exclaimed my aunt ; 
‘why, the Stanhopes have never 
been under the same house-roof 
with the Bertrams in their lives.’ 





‘Time they were, then; and, at 
any rate, Mr. Bertram promised me 
last night that they would all 
come.’ 

I declare my aunt turned quite 
pale with dismay. ‘ But you never,’ 
she said—‘ you never told him that 
the Stanhopes were coming! If you 
must ask him at all, why didn’t you 
tell him that?’ 

* Because, my dear,’ said he—‘ be- 
cause I never knew, and because I 
thought——’ 

‘Thought!’ said she —‘ you 
thought! and a very pretty busi- 
ness you have made of your think- 
ing. We shall have a fight in the 
dining-room, a scene in the draw- 
ing-room, and a paragraph in the 
county newspapers !’ 

My uncle whistled the tune of the 
‘Cannibal Islands, as he always 
does when storms are imminent, and 
he had got at least half a dozen 
times through it before my aunt 
had cooled down far enough to ad- 
mit, as she did at last, that there 
was now nothing for it but sending 
both the sets of notes, and leaving 
the result to fortune and good 
management. 

Our only hope was that one or 
other of the belligerents would hear 
that both were invited, and would 
send an excuse for staying away. 
But Monday came, and no such way 
out of the dilemma opened to us. 
In fact the secret seemed to be with 
us. Every one knew that the Stan- 
hopes were coming, but no one had 
named it to the Bertrams; and the 
Bertrams, for their part, did not 
seem to have spoken of their in- 
tended visit to any one. 

The only one who seemed to 
enjoy the prospect of the coming 
encounter was Percy. He and I 
were busy as bees all Monday deco- 
rating the house with holly and 
laurel. He had got a mistletoe of 
such an immense size that he de- 
clared the apple-tree must have 
grown on it, as it could never have 
grown on any apple-tree. He was 
in positive alarm lest any denoue- 
ment should take place to keep 
away either Miss Grace or Miss 
Aimée, for he declared he meant to 
go through his duets again with 
them. In short, he was the only 



























one who made light of .our per- 
plexity. 

As for my aunt, when dinner-time 
drew near, I believe she would have 
been glad of any accident, short of 
burning the house down, by which 
dinner might have been destroyed 
and she furnished with a decent ex- 
cuse for countermanding her invita- 
tions. Every dish, however, was 
done toaturn. Every gravy, every 
sauce, every jelly, every pudding 
was perfect. Everything, in fact, 
went provokingly well. T®n the 
guests themselves began to arrive. 
The Stanhopes came early; and my 
aunt said to me, it really made mat- 
ters worse to see them so good- 
tempered and so thoroughly agree- 
able. ‘They will be so different 
by-and-by,’ she said; ‘it seems 
quite a pity. If only they had been 
a little bit cold and disagreeable to 
commence with, you see, they would 
not seem to have so far to fall.’ 

But the Stanhopes_ evidently 
seemed as if they would not make 
themselves unpleasant to oblige 
anybody. Then came the Mertons, 
and the Fletchers, friends of theirs, 
all brimming over with goodwill 
and Christmas feeling. Then came 
the Emerys, the Falconers, and the 
Pattiesons, all seeming as if they 
tried to look more cheerful than 
those who had come before them. 
And last of all, simultaneously with 
an overpowering odour of roast 
turkey and sausages, in came my 
uncle with all four of the Bertrams, 
whom he introduced with one grand 
flourish to all the guests at once, 
led them to the top of the table, 
and before either they or the Stan- 
hopes had become at all alive to 
their position, these respectable 
families found themselves seated 
face to face, one on the right hand 
and ,the other on the left of their 
host. 

Dinner had been pronounced to 
be ‘servi’ that minute. For one 
instant a flush passed over the faces 
of the two men, who had hardly 
ever met before, or ever thought of 
each other but with the stinging 
sense of ancient grudge. In an in- 
stant they instinctively pushed back 
their chairs and rose to their feet. 
Their families rose with them. 
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Before a word could be spoken, my 
uncle rose too, and my aunt rose at 
the other end of the table. Every 
guest rose on his feet and leaned 
forward that he might catch the 
angry words that were expected. 
With admirable presence of mind 
my uncle stretched out his hand 
and motioned for silence. Then he 
said solemnly, ‘O Lord, who givest 
us all good gifts in due season, add 
thy blessing to these mercies, and 
help us to partake of them with 
love to thee and love to each other, 
in remembrance of that Saviour 
who was born at Christmas time.’ 
And we all sat down as if we had 
risen merely to ask this blessing, 
and we breathed with a sense of 
sudden relief, and my uncle said, 
‘What shall I help you to, Mr. 
Stanhope?” And Mr. Stanhope 
took, if I remember rightly, a 
little of the wing, with a small 
slice of the breast. And Mr. Ber- 
tram took whatever selection he 
thought best, and so indeed did all 
of us. And my uncle took wine 
with Mr. Stanhope (for we are yet 
old-fashioned enough in Woodfield 
to take wine with each other). 
And he took wine with Mr. Ber- 
tram. And I am afraid I must con- 
fess that he took wine severally 
with every one at the table. And 
then he took wine with Mr. Stan- 
hope and Mr. Bertram conjointly 
in a triangulaf way, and then with 
the whole table in an aggregate 
capacity, and, in short, everybody 
took wine with everybody else, and 
before dinner was over, Mr. Bertram 
and Mr. Stanhope had been seen 
actually to jingle glasses with each 
other across the table. Mr. Wing- 
wood Bertram had said to Mr. Mark 
Stanhope (a young gentleman whom 
I have not yet introduced to you, 
because he is of no consequence), 
*Come then, let’s shake hands on 
it,’ and had shaken hands with him 
across the table so often that at last 
he had abbreviated the invitation to 
*‘ Come——,’ which Mark (that is, 
Mr. Mark) always understood as a 
request for the loan of his hand, 
and that he would drink wine with 
Mr. Wingwood. I even fancy that 
I saw Miss Grace and Miss Aimée 
nodding to each other, and sipping 
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at least a full teaspoonful of sherry 
apiece: but I should be sorry to 
make this assertion positively with- 
out some other confirmation. 

At any rate, before dinner was 
over, everybody seemed to feel that 
without a word of explanation the 
great Stanhope-Bertram feud had 
ceased to exist, and that matters 
were henceforth to stand on a very 
different footing between the two 
families. I think, therefore, that 
the blessing which Sancho Panza 
invoked upon ‘the man who first 
invented sleep,’ is due also to the 
man who first invented dinners, 
whereby are often, as in this in- 
stance, covered a multitude of 
offences, and many virtues brought 
to light that lay invisible. 

In fact, when we ladies came in 
again from the drawing-room to 
make tea, it seemed to me that Mr. 
Stanhope and Mr. Bertram had dis- 
covered so many virtues in each 
other that you would have taken 
them for the most attached friends 
in the room. 

Tea, I need hardly say, was but 
a brief affair, for Percy had been 
tormenting me in a most abomina- 
ble way to hurry on the games 
which were to follow it. It was 
evident, in fact, that he had been 
conspiring to put the old people 
into the background, and let us 
young folks monopolize the rest of 
the evening. 

To begin with, we tried charades, 
our first attempt being to perform 
@ mystery in three acts, which, 
being interpreted, was to signify 
the word co-nun-drum. In the 
first act Percy was the managing 
— of a puffing shop in the 

berdashery line, and in conversa- 
tion with other acting partners he 
enlarged on the fact that he was in 
co with them. The idea was cer- 
tainly not a brilliant one, but it is 
surprising how the most hopeless 
dulness is pardoned amongst good- 
humoured people. At any rate 
this was liberally allowed to pass 
muster as a symbolical representa- 
tion of the first syllable of our word. 
Then in act the second, Percy again 
came in as a father confessor in- 
vesting Miss Grace Bertram with 
the veil, and there was much talk 


of the fair nun and of the mistake 
she was making. Here again none 
of us knew that our ceremony was 
in the slightest degree like the real 
ceremony which we travestied; but 
as none of the lookers-on were wise 
enough to correct us, we passed 
muster again. But when the in- 
evitable Mr. Percy, in act the third, 
came in once more with a drum at 
the head of what he called a regi- 
ment, public opinion could tolerate 
him no longer; and as everybody 
had b@en talking openly of our word 
from the beginning of the second 
act, we drummed out the drummer 
himself with many indignities, and 
pronounced charades to be intoler- 
ably stupid. It remained a joke, 
however, for the rest of the evening, 
that Percy maintained his position 
as father confessor to Miss Grace 
long after the drama ought to have 
been finished. 

After charades Mrs. Bertram pro- 
posed ‘ proverbs,’ as an amusement 
peculiarly suited to young people 
of such limited understandings as 
ours evidently were. And after we 
had tried a proverb, we had, ‘ How, 
when, and where? and after that 
some one proposed the still more 
imbecile employment of loving our 
loves with all the letters of the 
alphabet, whereupon the young 
gentlemen, who had been for some 
time showing signs of mutiny, broke 
into open revolt, declaring that it 
was so.long since they were babies, 
that they had entirely forgotten 
their alphabets; that it was a shame 
to expect any one to play such 
games so long after he had put 
away his primer, and that, in short, 
unless they had something with 
forfeits in it, they did not see what 
was the use of the mistletoe, and 
they had better begin dancing at 
once. 

In this way, I blush to confess, 
we were persuaded, without much 
resistance, to commence a game at 
trencher, involving no. end of romp- 
ing and unladylike behaviour. Miss 
Stanhope tried the longest to main- 
tain her dignity; but for any young 
lady to maintain dignity, when she 
is liable at every minute to be called 
on to prevent a spinning trencher 
from falling, or to leave her seat and 
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frantically rush to that vacated by 
some one else, is simply impossible. 
Miss Stanhope gave it up at last, 
and played her part as an amiable, 
foolish creature, with the rest of 


us. 

But I must and do say that the 
way in which Percy kept Miss Ber- 
tram running after that trencher, 
and the unfair expedients he had 
for preventing her from getting a 
chair when seats had to be changed 
was most scandalous. When he 
ealled her name—and that was 
simply every time he had the chance 
of calling anybody—he never gave 
the trencher a fair, honest spin, but 
merely set it on its edge, and tip 
it over, so that Miss Bertram had 
no chance of catching it. The con- 
sequence was that in a very few 
minutes she had parted with her 
bracelets, her scent-bottle, her scis- 
sors, her thimble, her gloves, and 
her needle-case, and was declared to 
be bankrupt and out of the game 
until the time came for redeeming 
these treasures. After which it was 
surprising to see how Mr. Percy 
himself was somehow always being 
called on for forfeits, too, and very 

ily had to be marched off to 
corner where Miss Bertram had 
gone before, and where, I have no 
doubt, she told him her mind very 
freely. 

They were not left to their quar- 
rels long, however, before, my 
aunt’s work-basket being full of 
forfeits, it was decided that we 
should begin to redeem them. So 
Miss Stanhope was appointed to 
serve them out, and Mr. Wingwood 
Bertram was blindfolded and placed 
on his knees before her to decree 
the ‘penances which had to be gone 
through in each instance for the 
release of the properties. 

And certainly, to see Mr. Wing- 
wood on his knees before Miss 
Stanhope, with his face nestled in 
her lap, and to see the way in which 
Miss ee boxed his ears when 
she found that he had got a peep- 
hole for one eye, and that on the 
strength of information thus fraudu- 
lently gained he was proposing to 
redeem one of his own forfeits by 
taking her under the mistletoe,—to 
see this, I say, must have been a 
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sight to astonish their parents. 
And to see how Mr. Wingwood’s 
only idea of redeeming a forfeit was, 
that he should set some one to take 
a liberty with some one else; and to 
hear what a preposterous amount 
Percy said there was to pay on a 
letter which he pretended to bring 
for Miss Bertram, and the wrangling 
which they had outside the door 
(for the postman was never admitted 
into the room) about the ‘ change’ 
which he said he had to give her; 
then to see the pitiful face of Mr. 
Wingwood when a letter which Miss 
Stanhope had brought for him was 
declared to be prepaid, and how he 
persisted in giving her ‘ change’ out 
of nothing,—to see and to hear all 
this was a caution to all respectable 
parents not to let their children 
play trencher again on light provo- 
cation. 

It came to an end at last, how- 
ever, and a call was raised to clear 
the room for a dance. Then in 
came Jacob, the coachman, who 
combines a knowledge of fiddling 
with a knowledge of horseflesh, and 
with him as sole orchestra we de- 
voted ourselves to reels, and polkas, 
schottisches, lancers, and mazurkas, 
till human legs could trip it no 
longer, save in one grand old 
country dance, on which we ex- 
pended all the energy we had left. 
My aunt and uncle were top couple; 
then came Mr. Stanhope and Mrs. 
Bertram; then Mr. Bertram and 
Mrs. Stanhope; then we young 
people, as seemed good to us. 
There were twenty couples at the 
least, although my talk in this story 
has been only of a few. And all of 
us were determined to show our- 
selves people who could dance, and 
did dance, without any pretence in 
the matter. And when it was all 
over, we were content to hear people 
talk of going home, without being 
indignant at the suggestion ; and so, 
with friendly shakings of the hand, 
and happy laughter, our friends 
departed, and left us to our own 
bright yule-logs and our own well- 
pleased thoughts. 
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Ill. On Eartu Peace. 


Why should I lengthen outa closing 
tale? You all know pretty nearly 
what is to follow, and could write 
the chapter of ‘ happy ever after’ as 
well as I, There was never story- 
teller yet who succeeded in driving 
two pairs of lovers well in hand. 
One or other pair is always over- 
stepping the traces, breaking bounds, 
becoming unmanageable, and mono- 
polising all the driver’s attention. 
Either he enlarges too much on the 
wooings and the bliss of the one to 
the neglect of the other pair, or by 
attempting too great impartiality he 
makes us indifferent to all of them. 
Why should I court failure by at- 
tempting the impossible ? 

I think there was hardly any one 
in Woodfield who did not eat his 
Christmas dinner the more heartily 
that year for knowing what had 
passed at Woodfield Manor on 
Christmas Eve. And though some 
few sneered, and said that the hasty 
healing of an old quarrel would 
prove but a temporary one, and that 
the old grudge would soon show 
itself again, yet no one was the 
worse for their sneering, and they 
were prophets who had no accept- 
ance in Woodfield. 

Before the new year had come, it 
was noticed that the Stanhopes and 
the Bertrams had exchanged visits 
twice or thrice. Before three 
months of the new year had gone, it 
was no secret that Miss Stanhope 
was about to become Mrs. Wing- 
wood Bertram. Before another 
month had passed it was known 
that the day fixed for this wedding 
was also to change Miss Bertram 
into Mrs. Percy Fairholt. Miss 
Stanhope was wont to say that she 
had only accepted Mr. Wingwood 
to atone for having boxed his ears 
in public. Miss Bertram declared 
she would never have had Percy 
had she not considered herself com- 
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promised by his conduct while play- 
ing trencher. Be that as it may, it 
is certain that this double wedding 
actually took place before another 
Christmas passed, and that 
when it took place a third wedding, 
in which I and Mark (the young 
gentleman whom I said was of no 
consequence) were interested, was 
also beginning to be talked of in 
rumours which have since proved 
correct. 

Last Christmas Eve nearly the 
same party met at Woodfield Manor 
as were there the year before; and 
my aunt’s innovation of selecting 
that Eve for a gathering of the 
neighbours is now hardly looked on 
as an innovation at all. Last year, 
it is true, we had not so merry a 
time as the Christmas of which I 
have written. For our mirth was 
sobered, and our happiness was 
clouded, as was the happiness of so 
many homes in England, by think- 
ing of the mysterious Providence 
which had seen fit to make the 
noblest home in the land a home of 
mourning at that Christmas time. 
But now, while I write, the holly- 
berries are red again. The leaves 
lie in the way. The wind is whist- 
ling shrill. The grass at morn is 
crisp with frost. Christmas is well- 
nigh here once more, and we are 
hoping it will prove a happier and a 
more cheerful time in cottage, and 
hall, and palace. 

My uncle often says that he never 
in his life asked a blessing more 
earnestly than he asked it at dinner- 
time that Christmas Eve two years 
ago; and he thinks that never were 
blessings bestowed more abundantly 
than they have been shed on him 
and his since then. 

A word in due season, how fit is 
it! May we, each of us, in all the 
beginnings of strife have a friend at 
hand to speak it, and ears to hear 
it! 
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CHRISTMAS CHARADES. 


By an Otp MaAnacer. 


HE necessity for occasional sa- 
turnalia seems to be an attri- 
bute of the human race. We all 
enjoy a thorough change from the 
ordinary routine of life; we like 
now and then to throw off the tram- 
mels entailed on mankind by civi- 
lization, and to give vent to the wild 
instinct which is hidden, though not 
destroyed, by education and sur- 
rounding circumstances. We get 
tired of too much respectability. 
We detest broadcloth, fine linen, 
and cylindrical hats, and long to 
encase ourselves in flannel and 
felt. At least twice in every year 
the latent savage within us asserts 
himself; and whether we break 
away from our respectable homes 
and scamper over the Continent, or 
merely take a trip to the seaside, 
we fling off together our staid gar- 
ments and sober mien, rush into 
a costume, and exult in our newly- 
acquired freedom. 

It is the intense respectability of 
the Briton at home that, by the 
laws of contrast, renders him such a 
guy on the Continent; and you may 
invariably predict the domestic de- 
corum of a tourist by assuming it to 
be in inverse ratio to the garments 
which he is wearing abroad. A 
keen observer has remarked, with 
perfect truth, that of all men in the 
world the English clergyman is the 
most outrageous in point of cos- 
tume when he travels. Of course 
he is—I may say, ought to be— 
simply because at home he is forced 
to preserve the primmest of demea- 
nours and the stiffest of white neck- 
erchiefs, is placed, as it were, on 
a moral pedestal—a_ black-coated 
Stylites of the nineteenth century— 
and is only too glad to leap from 
that elevated but comfortless and 
circumscribed position, and mix for 
a time on equal terms with his fel- 
low-men. He will come back from 
his tour all the better for it; his 
mind will have gained a healthier 
tone, and his body a better Spring ; 
for instead of s pending his days 
within the limited area of his parish, 
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and his ‘nights in the study of con- 
troversial theology, he will have 
traversed hill, dale, and forest, seen 
strange cities and stranger men, will 
have widened his range of sympa- 
thies, and learned a truer apprecia- 
tion of those who happen to hold 
different views from his own. The 
parson let loose from his parish is 
just like a boy let out from school; 
up goes his cap, down go his books, 
and, with a wild shout of exultation, 
he rushes out to 

Be it noted that these observa- 
tions apply only to the male sex. 
Ladies never make guys of them- 
selves when they go from home—at 
all events, not intentional and pre- 
meditated guys. On the contrary, 
their instincts lead them in precisely 
the opposite direction—to silks, 
satins, and laces; to waving plumes 
and fluttering ribbons; to glitter- 
ing hair-nets; to king round 
hats and heart-breaking little boots ; 
to scarlet and azure, and every 
hue of the rainbow; and, in fine, 
to the nearest approach to the 
humming-bird of which a human 
being is capable. And though in 
some cases where there is a defi- 
ciency in the perceptions of form 
and colour; where fashion and not 
fitness is consulted; where ladies 
deliberately wear a sky-blue skirt 
with a violet Garibaldi jacket, a pink 
neck-ribbon and an orange hair-net ; 
or display a yellow bonnet with red 
flowers over a bright-green dress— 
abominations which these eyes have 
seen—the intention is good, and, as 
such, is praiseworthy. 

The plea of requiring sea air and 
bathing is too transparent for credi- 
bility. Sea air is certainly taken 
on the pier, or the jetty, or the 
parade, while the band plays and 
no one listens to it, and the toilets 
are criticized by the one sex and 
their wearers by the other. But 
nobody looks at the sea, or seems to 
take any particular interest in the 
air. As to the bathing, the ladies 
certainly enshroud themselves in 
garments apparently composed of 
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fishermen’s old blue shirts with the 
sleeves cut off, patter into the water 
with many little shrieks, join hands 
in a circle, jump up and down like 
the little pith figures in an electrical 
machine, and cal! that bathing. But 
they know, and we know too, who 
is on the beach, and that opera- 
glasses are as serviceable on the 
shore as in the stalls. 

Well! we come back from our 
excursion refreshed and with life in 
us—we put away, with many regrets, 
our travelling costume, and subside 
for the next few months into our 
pristine respectability, looking for- 
ward with hope till the next season. 

There is yet, however, one green 
oasis in the desert, one more oppor- 
tunity for recreation, though it is 
but brief and partial, for at Christ- 
mas-tide the strict rules of propriety 
are relaxed by common consent, on 
the plea that ‘Christmas comes but 
once a year,’ and we are at liberty 
to retrograde into childhood without 
offending the all-powerful Lady 
Bluemantle. 

One of the most popular, as well 
as the most amusing of Christmas 
festivities, is the well-acted charade, 
though, if indifferently performed, 
there is hardly anything more dull 
or more hopelessly dreary. Now 
the whole success of the charade 
depends upon good management: 
without which the performers are 
sure to get to cross-purposes, the 
dialogue fails, the points are missed, 
and inextricable confusion reigns 
supreme. You can no more expect 
good and spirited acting without an 
efficient manager than smart mili- 
tary movements without a com- 
petent commanding officer. Under 
able management a charade becomes 
brisk, witty, and lively—carries the 
audience with it, and does more 
towards the amusement of a large 
party than any other entertainment. 

I have known a well-played cha- 
rade to elicit applause as hearty as 
ever echoed through a veritable 
theatre, and to keep the audience in 
inextinguishable laughter from be- 
ginning to end, and have more than 
once known scene after scene to be 
encored in the course of a single 
piece. Many hundreds of charades 
will be played this Christmas; and 
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if their performers will trust the 
words of the Old Manager, they will 
insure lively acting and amused 
audiences. 

In the first place a manager must 
be appointed, as commander-in-chief, 
and invested with despotic powers. 
His word must be law, and there 
must be no appeal from his deci- 
sion. It is his duty to determine 
the word which is to be acted, to 
invent the outlines of the plot, to 
cast the parts, and to arrange the 
general method which is to be fol- 
lowed. All dresses, and properties 
of every description, must be vested 
in the manager for the time being; 
and no performer is to be entitled to 
wear any article of apparel or orna- 
ment which he or she may possess, 
but must throw everything into the 
common stock. 

It is better that the manager 
should not be one of the performers, 
except at distant intervals, as he 
will require all his time for making 
and carrying out his arrangements. 
The best plan is to fix upon a tole- 
rable stock of words beforehand, 
and to write them in a pocket-book, 
giving each word a separate page. 
The words can then be divided into 
syllables, and to each syllable can 
be appended a few brief notes of the 
mode of treatment. An hour given 
to this arrangement on a previous 
day will save a wonderful amount 
of trouble on the day of perform- 
ance, and certainly will make the 
difference of half the time consumed 
between the scenes. 

Ido not recommend the employ- 
ment of ready-written or printed 
charades, which have to be learned 
regularly by the performers. They 
take a vast amount of trouble in the 
casting and distribution of parts; 
they require frequent rehearsals; 
the company can seldom be got to- 
gether sufficiently to insure the 
necessary correctness and arrange- 
ment of the business; and, lastly, 
amateurs can never get through 
their part without betraying that it 
has been learnt by heart. I have 
once or twice been manager to a 
regularly got-up performance, and 
never mean to do it again. It is 
never successful, because it is at 
best a poor imitation of the reality 
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that can be seen in a fifth-rate 
theatre; the manager has no power 
to fine his company if they do not 
attend, or are late at rehearsal, or 
to vituperate them with managerial 
energy if they are not properly up 
in their parts. 

Moreover, when the actual per- 
formance comes off there is sure to 
be a hitch of some kind, which just 
mars the whole effect; and then 
everybody, including the delinquent 
who has brought the affair to grief, 
abuses the manager. None but 
practised actors can give to a writ- 
ten play one half of the dash and 
spirit that are found in an extem- 
pore performance where the actors 
are moderately intelligent and well 
handled ; and which alone can make 
the performance acceptable to the 
audience. After some fourteen years 
of experience as manager of charade 
acting, I find that the best method 
of proceeding is as follows. 

Should the performance take 
place in the house of a friend, the 
manager should have a preliminary 
consultation with the hostess, and 
ascertain the approximate number of 
guests, with a view to their disposal 
as audience. He should then learn 
the names of those who are likely to 
act, with a few remarks as to their 
capabilities and experience, and the 
line which they can best take. Also, 
it is better to inquire whether the 
house can furnish any dresses or 
properties, such as arms and cos- 
tumes of various nations, false beards, 
masks, and similar articles. Armed 
with these preliminaries, he enters 
them in his note-book, and mani- 
pulates them so as to form a tole- 
rably correct idea of the general 
outline which he will have to fol- 
low, always taking care to note any 
bright idea that may strike him. 

He will make his appearance early 
at the house of the entertainer, and 
select a convenient apartment, which 
is to serve as @ green-room, and 
which ought to be close to the room 
in which the performance is to take 
place. He will then have scenes 
arranged artistically, so as to pre- 
vent the actors being seen to pass 
through the doorway—a little point 
to which is owing no small propor- 
tion of the effect—and will order the 
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seats to be drawn up in proper 
array for the spectators. About an 
hour before the performance takes 
place he will marshal all the pro- 
— in the green-room, and 
having well considered those which 
are required for the first word, will 
lay them aside in some spot where 
they can be readily accessible. 

His next process is to select the 
performers, assemble the little com- 
pany in the green-room, and tell 
them exactly what they are to do; 
taking care to permit no discus- 
sions or supplementary arrange- 
ments among themsélves, which 
only waste valuable time, and are 
sure to cause confusion during the 
performance. He will find that 
actors are managed with perfect 
ease, provided that their parts are 
made clear to them, but that other- 
wise they are sure to rebel, make 
suggestions, and to talk among 
themselves. Indecision in the ma- 
nager is a capital crime, and always 
leads to disafiection on the part of 
the company ; while, if he explains 
his designs lucidly, decisively, and 
briefly, he cannot be too despotic 
and even tyrannous. 

The best plan is, first, to read the 
word to the company, next to divide it 
into its syllables, and then give a short 
outline of the manner of treatment. 
He will then take the first syllable, 
state clearly the plot of the little 
drama, and give to each actor in 
succession the heads of the part 
which he is to take. Hence the 
necessity for careful consideration 
beforehand, that there may be no 
after-thoughts, and no time wasted 
in listening to the suggestions which 
will be liberally showered upon 
any one who is weak enough to 
listen. He will then give out to the 
actors the properties which they 
are to wear, and while they are get- 
ting ready he will proceed to the 
room of the performance, clear the 
portion which is intended for the 
stage, and make any arrangements 
of chairs, tables, flowers, &c., that 
may be needful. He then returns 
to the green-room, and having seen 
that the company is ready, he ad- 
vances to the front of the stage, and 
commences as follows :— 

‘A word of five syllables. First 
*a 2 
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part consisting of two syllables;’ 
and withdraws to make room for 
the actors. He always either waits 
behind the scenes, or looks occasion- 
ally into the green-room, so as to 
be ready upon any emergency; and 
it is wonderful how much confi- 
dence is inspired by the mere know- 
ledge of his presence. As the act 
ends, he again steps forward, and 
announces,— 

‘ First two syllables.’ And then 
withdraws to prepare for the next 
scene. 

Here it must be remarked that 
certain rules must be observed with 
all charades. The actors may have 
as much latitude as they like, but 
they must introduce into their dia- 
logue the syllables which they are 
performing, and when they come to 
the word itself, that word must be 
introduced in like manner. The 
task of doing so ought to be deputed 
to one of the actors, and each should 
take it in succession, being very 
careful not to lay too much or too 
little stress upon it, the latter fault 
invariably betraying the secret to a 
practised ear. Unless this precau- 
tion be taken, each performer thinks 
that some one else will bring the 
word into the dialogue; and so it 
often happens that it is not intro- 
duced at all, and the scene is pro- 
nounced null and void. 

The component parts of the word 
must either bear exact pronuncia- 
tion, or be correctly spelled, and no 
addition or subtraction of an H is 
permissible. For example, if the 
word chosen be Beholder, the first 
syllable may be represented by 
action descriptive of a Bee, and in 
that case the word Bee must be in- 
troduced into the dialogue. The 
second syllable must not on any 
account be acted as ‘ Old,’ as is the 
practice among some companies in 
similar cases. The third may be 
acted as ‘ Err,’ ¢. e., to make a mis- 
take, even though a superabundant 
r is found in it. Of course it is 
better that the syllables should fulfil 
both conditions. An example of the 
manner in which the word Bee 
might be acted will presently be 
mentioned. 

The force of the charade is greatly 
increased if all the syllables and the 
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entire word can be woven neatly 
into one plot, so as to have a har- 
monious and solid effect, instead of 
being broken up into three or four 
independent and unconnected plots. 

Each actor, after learning the chief 
points of his part, is at liberty to 
carry them out in his own way, and 
will often cause much amusement 
by occasional references to passing 
events, or even by sly insinua- 
tions concerning present guests, 
just as our lamented friend Albert 
Smith was in the habit of poking 
quiet fun at his personal friends 
whom he saw among his audience, 
and enjoying a little private satire 
which admitted of no retaliation. 

As a general rule, I find that 
ladies act better than gentlemen, 
especially when it comes to small- 
talk. Gentlemen can manage the 
ferocious or the comic business well 
enough, but they are seldom good 
at dialogue, and, unless they have 
been well tested, should not be put 
up in any part ‘where conversation 
is important. Many men have not 
the least notion of acting. When 
they find themselves in front of an 
audience they literally tremble and 
turn pale before the glare of many 
eyes, their presence of mind deserts 
them, they forget the whole tenor of 
their part, they paralyze the other 
actors, they do not know how to go 
on, and, what is worse, they do not 
know how to go off. Pity the sor- 
rows of an actor struck with ‘stage 
fright’—that mysterious influence 
from which none is exempt, which 
ties the tongue, chains the feet, 
stiffens the knees, benumbs the 
memory, and reduces the human 
being to the level of an animated 
lay figure. In Italy you will be 
told that it is caused by the mal 
occhio—the evil eye of an enemy 
among the audience; and that reason 
will do as well as any other. 

Sitting as a spectator you think 
it is very absurd for an actor sud- 
denly to forget his part, lose on the 
instant all his brilliancy, and stand 
pale and trembling before the audi- 
ence he had just been delighting 
with his wit and genius. It seems 
so ridiculous that a speaker should 
break down in his discourse just 
because a number of people are 
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looking at him. But just try it. 
Get on the stage, with a long soli- 
loquy to speak of which you have 
forgotten the first line, the focus 
of eager eyes that seem to glare 
at you, white and relentless, out 
of a dark fog; or mount the plat- 
form, and as you meet the gaze of 
the audience, bow politely to their 
applause, and begin your speech in 
dread silence, you will find that there 
is a vast difference between actor 
and spectator, and that to deliver a 
speech and to criticize it are not 
equally easy. 

I who write have delivered many 
a lecture in many a city, and hope 
to deliver many more, and yet confess 
that during the first five minutes I 
am always in a horrible fright, and 
terrified at the very echo of my own 
voice, thinking the five minutes to 
be as many hours, and feeling a 


account. I once sent ‘ on’ a young 
medical student in the character of 
a lover, who had to make a declara- 
tion, be accepted, be oe by a 
rival, challenge him on the spot, de- 


clare that he would not stir until 
this green sward was stained’ with 
the be-lood of one if not of both, 
order parenthetically pistols for two 
at once and coffee for one in ten 
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heartfelt conviction that I have been 
talking the arrantest rubbish ever 
palmed upon a deluded public. 

It is curious to notice how dif- 
ferently this feeling operates on the 
two sexes. A man, when struck by 
stage fright, always stands still, with 
his face to the audience, says nothing, 
and looks like a fool. A woman, on 
the contrary, twists her head aside 
and begins to giggle. The audience 
are apt to appreciate both according 
to their seeming—to set down the 
one as a dunderhead, and the other 
as an affected coquette, while, in 
fact, the one may be a peculiarly in- 
tellectual man, and the other a very 
quiet and sensible woman, their mis- 
fortune being that they cannot act, 
and are better in the boxes than on 
the stage. 

Sometimes, this utter failure of 
the powers may be turned to good 
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minutes, and, in fact, go through the 
greatest amount of bast com- 
pressible into a short time. Of course, 
the lovemaking was to be of the most 
high-flown character. 

On he went, and at the sight of 
the audience and the lady seated at 
her work-table, subsided immediately 
into a very abyss of fear. Instead 
of rushing frantically towards the 
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object of his affections, flinging him- 
self on his knees, and bursting into, 
a tremendous rhapsody, as he ought 
to have done, he simply stood and 
looked at her, twisting his hat feebly 
in his hands. Not one word could 
he say, but in dead silence crept 
across the stage, slowly took up a 
chair, set it exactly opposite the 
lady, put his hat under the chair, 
offered to sit down, looked behind 
him to make sure if the chair was 
really in its place, sat down on the 
extreme edge of it, looked at the 
ground, rubbed his knees slowly, 
and now and then glanced up at his 
intended bride, much as a dog looks 
up when it has stolen something 
and knows it is going to be whipped. 

The audience were in ecstacies. 
They all thought that it was pure 
acting, and that the part was that of 
a bashful lover. Certainly, any one 
who could act half as well ought to 
make his fortune. 

He had been in ‘possession of the 
stage some seven or eight minutes 
without speaking a word, when he 
opened his mouth once or twice, 
rubbed his knees again, and at last 
said, in a broken and husky voice, 
‘ How’s your mother? A perfect 
shriek of laughter burst from the 
audience, and gave the opportunity 
for getting him off the stage. The 
rival rushed forward, pounced on 
him, hauled him off by his collar, 
flung himself on his knees, did all 
the rhapsody himself, and we had to 
patch up the scene as we best could. 
Although so complete a failure on 
the part of the individual, the scene 
was the best of the evening, and is 
well remembered to the present day. 

Getting an awkward performer off 
the stage is no easy task, for the 
amateur actor generally forgets that 
a good exit is as effective as a good 
entrance, and that if he has finished 
his speech at a distance from the 
door, and has to traverse a wide 
space without anything to say, he is 
sure to feel and to look exceedingly 
awkward. Curtains are not always 
procurable on such occasions, and 
as the scene cannot be abruptly 
closed by the fall of a curtain, the 
performers must study some mode 
of making an effective exit. I gene- 
rally tell the actors in each piece 
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how they are to come off, for they 
cen mostly go on without difficulty. 

Nothing, for example, can look 
more awkward than to see an actor, 
towards the end of his speech, turn- 
ing his head in order to see where 
the door is. He ought during his 
speech to have backed quietly but 
naturally towards the point of exit, 
and then a single step would take 
him out without the trouble of look- 
ing round. 

Another mistake made continually 
by novices, and having a very stiff 
and ungainly effect, is that of re- 
maining for too long a time in the 
same attitude. Dialogues and soli- 
loquies are often rendered dull and 
heavy by this error, which gives to 
the best-arranged piece an air of 
unpleasant monotony, and destroys 
the effect of a really witty dialogue. 
To watch the manner in which pro- 
fessional actors get over the difficulty 
is, perhaps, the best method of learn- 
ing how to avoid this mistake. They 
cross each other if standing, they 
shift their chairs if sitting, and put 
in practice many similar devices for 
the purpose of breaking the unifor- 
mity of the effect; just as a painter 
employs contrasts of light and shade 
to make his pictures life-like and at- 
tractive. 

Perhaps the hardest of all trials 
in charade-acting is the continual 
effort of keeping one’s countenance, 
—a feat of no mean difficulty. In 
ordinary acting there is no such 
trouble, for every joke is well known 
beforehand, and every ludicrous po- 
sition has been frequently rehearsed ; 
but in the performance of a charade 
the power of keeping the counte- 
nance is an enviable but very rare 
acquisition. You have not only to 
contend with that perverse phase 
of human nature which urges to 
laughter precisely at the most inop- 
portune moment, but it is a point of 
honour among all charade actors to 
excite the risibility of their tempo- 
rary comrades, and to put into prac- 
tice all kind of absurd jokes merely 
for the sake of discomposing their 
fellow-actors. 

It is surprising how trifling an 
action will utterly destroy the gravity 
of an actor. I remember one occa- 
sion when we were acting the part 
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of a street band, the place of instru- 
ments being supplied by extempo- 
raneous succedanea of paper, fire- 
irons, walking-sticks, a lady’s em- 
broidery frame, and a bandbox, the 
two last-mentioned articles doing 
duty for a harp and a drum. We 
were all in full play, when the indi- 
vidual who was performing on half 
a ‘ Times’ twisted up to represent a 
trumpet, gravely doubled his fist 
and thrust it into the mouth of the 
paper dummy, aping the gestures of 
a performer on the French horn. 
There seems nothing in the action 
when deprived of its accessories, but 
the business-like manner of the actor, 
the suddenly-increased fervour of his 
performance, and the ridiculous dis- 
crepancy between the strictly pro- 
fessional movement and the mockery 
of an instrument towards which it 
was directed, had altogether so in- 
tensely ludicrous an effect that the 
whole performance broke down, and, 
excepting the author of the joke— 
who retained his ground with per- 
fect gravity, and continued his own 
part with cheerful independence—we 
all had to make our exit in a 
confused, and, perhaps, ignominious 
style. 

Then, again, every one who acts 
in a charade has, for the time being, 
a perfect license of speech, and may 
say what he pleases without being 
checked. So, it is generally found 
that a charade affords excellent op- 
portunities for a few semi-malicious 
insinuations, understood, may be, 
only by the speaker and the indivi- 
dual at whom they areaimed. Prac- 
tically, the smoothest and softest 
language is generally chosen for the 
purpose of conveying the sharpest 
meaning—a spoonful of honey with 
a pinch of aloes in it. 

The audience, too, never fail to use 
their utmost endeavours for the same 
laudable purpose, and generally con- 
trive to let fall a sotto voce remark, 
purposely rendered audible, just at 
the most inopportune moment. 

I remember that on one occasion 
we had been challenged to get 
through the quatrain of the ‘ Bee 
upon the wall’ without breaking 
down. We did it, but it was a ter- 
ribly severe struggle. I think we 
must have dreamed about it at 
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night, for we were mentally tossed 
about like boats on a troubled sea, 
and must have been haunted at 
night by the recollection of our suf- 
ferings, just as a newly - landed 
voyager always feels his bed heaving 
and tossing beneath him with a 
movement like that of the vessel in 
which he has lately been a pas- 
senger. 

Now, the ‘ Bee upon the wall’ was 
acted in this wise. It is a simple 
quatrain, and runs thus :— 


‘There was a bee 
Sitting on a wall; 

And the bee said “ Buzz,” 
And that’s all.’ 


Nothing simpler in theory, few things 
more difficult in practice. Four per- 
formers are required to act it, and 
they do so as follows. 

The first actor joins the tips of his 
thumbs and forefingers, clasps the 
other fingers, walks very slowly to 
the middle of the stage, puts his feet 
together, faces the audience, nods to 
them three distinct times, bobs three 
distinct courtesies, and then begins 
to sing, in a long-drawn monotone, 
‘ There was a bee-ee-ee-ee-ee,’ making 
each syllable very distinct, and 
throwing a great deal of force into 
the bee. 

As soon as he begins to sing, the 
next advances with precisely the 
same gestures, and so times his 
movements, that when he has given 
the last nod and bobbed the last 
courtesy, his predecessor has got to 
the end of his line. The first player 
now begins the second line, and the 
third performer enters, going through 
all the movements. By the time 
that the third line has been sung, the 
‘ Buzz-wuz-wuz-wuz-wuz’ mostly 
destroys the gravity of the audience 
and tests that of the performers. 
When the first performer has finished 
the last line, he again gives his three 
nods, bobs his three courtesies, and 
walks out as slowly as he had en- 
tered, the last performer, of course, 
being left alone, and being obliged 
to make his exit under trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Just as we had begun the last 
line of the stanza a mischievous 
young lady remarked, loud enough 
for us to hear, ‘What a charming 
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unanimity of character!’ That little 
speech was nearly the last feather on 

e camel’s back, and it was only by 
the greatest exertion ofself-command 
that we were able to keep our coun- 
tenances. 

I once had the happiness of caus- 
ing a fellow-actor to break down 
entirely in his part. The scene was 
laid at Madame Tussaud’s exhibition, 
some of the actors taking the parts 
of the wax-work figures, and another 
undertaking to describe them, after 
the fashion of Mrs. Jarley. The part 
of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins was cruelly 
assigned to the present writer, who, 
however, acted dutifully—whitened 
his face with flour, reddened his nose 
with vermilion, plastered his hair 
very flat with water, tucked a black 
bottle under his arm, rolled up the 
whites of his eyes, pulled down the 
corners of his mouth, and was pro- 
nounced by general consent to be a 
very perfect likeness of the deputy 
shepherd. 

The showman came round in the 
course of his description, and was 
just beginning to draw a shameful 
caricature of my actual personality, 
under guise of describing Mr. Stig- 
gins, when a buzzing sound was 
heard within the figure as if of clock- 
work, the arms raised themselves in 
a succession of little jerks, the bottle 
came to the lips, the eyes rolled 
round as if in enjoyment of the pine- 
apple rum, the bottle was slowly 
lowered, and with a sudden bounce 
was again tucked under the arm. 
The exhibitor was quite unprepared 
for such a proceeding, burst out 
laughing, and yielded the point. 

While advocating enthusiasm in 
acting as the only method of avoid- 
ing tediousness, I may observe that 
it is possible to be a little too enthu- 
siastic.—to be so carried away by 
the spirit of the moment as to forget 
that the part is not intended for 
reality, and to carry out fully certain 
details which were only meant to be 
imitated. 

On one occasion we were per- 
forming the part of Mumbo Jumbo, 
the dreaded fetish of the negro, who 
takes matrimonial affairs under his 
special superintendence, and in fact 

rforms the duties of the Divorce 

urt. If a wife should be rebel- 
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lious, and refuse to do her quota 
of work, Mumbo Jumbo always 
manages to find it out, and at night 
issues from the woods, heralded with 
dreadful howlings, a terrible pre- 
sence of rushes and feathers, beneath 
which a pair of human legs are 
dimly perceptible. A crowd of at- 
tendants surround the deity and 
obey his behests. They call upon 
the villagers to leave their huts and 
assemble in the open air, they direct 
the women to stand in a circle, they 
pounce on the offender, administer a 
sound bastinado with bamboos, and, 
after releasing the wretched victim, 
give public notice that the next 
case will be even more severely 

We had cast all our parts, and the 
individual who was selected to re- 
present the delinquent female was 
supplied with a leather shield to be 
fastened under the loose white robe, 
for the purpose of receiving the 
blows. He was also instructed to 
kick and shout lustily under the 
punishment. In due time the scene 
came on; Mumbo Jumbo and his 
myrmidons entered, held their trial, 
caught the culprit, whose fault con- 
sisted in feeding her husband too 
slowly while he lay on his back, 
flung her on the ground and plied 
their whips smartly. It was a most 
effective scene: the sufferer kicked, 
and plunged, and yelled, and, in fine, 
acted the part to perfection. 

But when we returned to the 
green-room we found the performer 
wearing a very rueful look, and dis- 
covered that he had quite forgotten 
the leather shield, and had really 
received a castigation of no small 
severity. Ofcourse the executioners, 
thinking that the thick leather shield 
was receiving all the blows, laid on 
with hearty good will, and only 
thought that the kicks and struggles 
were produced in compliance with 
the orders of the manager. I did 
not envy the feelings of the sufferer, 
for his back bore marks of the 
flagellation for nearly a month after- 
wards, 

On another occasion I was witness 
to the disastrous results of imitation 
without reflection. Sham perform- 
ances are very amusing, as, for ex- 
ample, enacting the part of conjuror 














without really doing a single trick, 
or of an acrobat without exhibiting 
the least dexterity. 

I had, in this particular instance, 
chosen the part of a lecturer on 
mesmerism, parodying and bur- 
lesquing the phenomena exhibited 


by such lecturers. This can be 
made very amusing if you have an 
intelligent partner to act as patient, 
and, with a little knowledge of leger- 
demain, you can perform some very 
absurd feats, such as running a red- 
hot poker through the body and 
hauling it fairly through from the 
other side, cutting off a nose and 
sticking it on again, and many simi- 
lar performances. Among the other 
proofs of insensibility induced by 
the mesmeric influence, I pretended 
to give the patient a tremendous 
box on the ear, having previously 
stationed a confederate behind the 
screen, who clapped his hands 
smartly as I delivered the pretended 
blow. Several of the spectators 
thought that the blow was a real 
one, and I heard many exclamations 
of ‘ What a shame!’ ‘ Poor fellow, 
how it must have hurt him!’ &. 
One of the audience, fired by the 
example, determined on having 
charades at his own house, and in- 
troducing this very performance. I 
was there. The scene was set, the 
patient placed in the chair, the passes 
made, and the patient asleep. The 
lecturer then began, ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, as my first proof of in- 
sensibility to pain produced by mes- 
merism, I shall give the patient a 
box on the ear.’ Suiting the action 
to the word, he raised his arm, took 
good aim, discharged a swinging 
soufflet full on the ear of the patient, 
and sent him rolling half-stunned 
on the floor. The fact was he had 
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been quite taken in by the previous 
performance, and never even ‘sus- 
pected that the sound of the pre- 
tended blow was occasioned by a 
concealed accomplice. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that the box on the 
ear happened to come at the begin- 
ning of the scene, as, for aught I 
know, there might have been a 
veritable poker being heated ready 
for insertion into the patient’s chest, 
and a knife sharpened for the pur- 
pose of removing his nose. 

After the completion of the char- 
ade the audience is permitted to offer 
three guesses at the word, and unless 
they succeed in a given time, the 
performers win a point. They are 
allowed to make any strictures on 
the performance; and if they can 
prove that a syllable was not cor- 
rectly rendered, or the word not in- 
troduced into discourse, the whole 
charade is condemned, and the au- 
dience wins the point. The manager 
is held responsible for this depart- 
ment, and answers all objections 
himself. 

In order to prevent fatigue on the 
part of the performers, and to avoid 
the listlessness which is always in- 
fused into the scenes by tired actors, 
it is better that in each charade some 
of the company should be sent to 
take their seats among the audience, 
and that when they are called back 
into the green-room, some actors in 
the recently concluded scene should 
take their places. 

I should like to say more on the 
subject, but find that my space is 
already exhausted. So, with all 
good wishes, the Old Manager takes 
leave of his readers, and wishes 
them and himself a happy Christ- 
mas. 
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THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 





TILLNESS pervades the College haunts, 
No footstep falls in quad or cloisters, 
No sound of Bacchanalian chants 
Hints barrelfuls of ale and oysters. 
No men are here to scare the night 
With their uproarious wines and suppers— 
I, only I, am left, sad wight, 
To read philosophy—not Tupper’s! 
This New Year’s Eve I half regret 
My somewhat rash determination, 
At work for my ‘ exam.’ to set, 
And spend in Oxford my vacation.— 
Kean, from the Buttery Hatch procure 
A commons of dry toast; and, mind you, 
To make my coffee strong be sure :— 
You needn’t sport the oak behind you. 
Re-trim the lamp. (Till very late 
With the Stagirite I must grapple.) 
You needn’t knock me up at eight— 
(Thank goodness there’s no morning chapel!) 
Push the cigar-box here—that’s right— 
The claret, just that last half bottle. 
That’s all I want, Kean. Thanks. Good night. 
Now, then, what says friend Aristotle? 
‘ First, of the Will!’—The Will! well said! 
Zenobia Parkleton, dear spinster, 
On Wednesday next you will be laid 
Within the vaults of Chesney Minster. 
You leave your graceless nephew—me— 
To put the matter pretty clearly— 
In shares, and funds, and lands in fee, 
About a thousand sterling yearly. 
Next term—amy ‘ moderations’ o’er, 
I'll bid good-bye to moderation— 
I'll have of wines so rare a store, 
The very Dons shall feel vexation. 
I'll ride as good a nag as Vere, 
I'll dress as well as Pulker dresses, 
And, when Commemoration’s here, 
I'll have such lovely ‘ lionesses.’ 
My luncheon-spreads such taste shall mark, 
Gunter himself could not impugn ’em. 
I'll pic-nies give in Blenheim Park, 
And water-parties down at Nuneham. 
And when Tom’s rung, I will provide 
Such suppers, of expense unsparing, 
*T will make out-college men decide 
That I’m a Rothschild or a Baring. 
I'll taste the gaieties of town, 
Balls, theatres, operas, and races : 
See Greenwich—Richmond—Epsom Down, 
And fifty other jolly places. 
My heart, besieged, shall lay down arms 
To Lydia (fairest figurante 
That ever graced the stage), whose charms 
Are boundless, as her skirts are scanty. 
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The Young Lady's New Year’s Dream. 


What's the result? ’Tis short to tell! 

Aunt Zinny’s legacy expended— 
My credit gone—my prospects—well! 

‘ The least said is the soonest mended!’ 
I’ve bought experience rather dear, 

And now I’ve wiser grown, and older, 
And know how wretched ’tis to fear 

The Hebrew hand upon the shoulder! 
T’ll soldier turn! “Tis vain to fret, 

Though sure disaster’s in the distance. 
Some random shot, that cancels debt, 

May shorten a misused existence. 
Ah, well! I shall be little loss— 

l’ve few to think of me or love me. 
A soldier’s grave—a wooden cross— 

An epitaph in chalk above me— 
Stay! If my list of friends is small, 

They're faithful, though they are not many ; 
And, ah! far dearer than them all, 

I see the great grave eyes of Fanny! 
What! full of tears of fond regret, 

For one who'd gladly die to serve them ? 
3y heaven, I would not see them wet 

With grief from which I could preserve them ! 
A fire within my bosom burns— 

Eh! what? By Jove, why, I’ve been dreaming! 
The fire within my bosom turns 

Out something rather more than seeming. 
Quite through my shirt-front my cigar 

Has slowly scorched, with smouldering ember. 
Well! there's no harm been done, so far! 

But the dream’s one that I'll remember. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 
THIS New Year’s dance will be a treat 
In Mrs. Folliot’s splendid ball-room : 

T’ll have such waltzes in the great— 

And such flirtations in the small room. 
Considering what my dressing’s for, 

I don’t think ’twill be too exacting 
If I insist that Isidore 

Should make my chevelure distracting. 
So many eyes will scan my dress, 

And note its cutting, trimming, hemming ; 
A single ribbon, more or less 

Than needful, will insure condemning— 
At female hands. Men are not quite 

So hard to please. (It really vexes 
A woman to perceive how spite 

Is one chief pastime of her sex’s.) 
To-night—I wonder who’ll be there! 

Clem Scott, of course—and cousin Arthur— 
That Captain Speed, who’s such a bear, 

And Charlie Wylde (I like him rather), 
And Alfred Major, Hal, and Jack, 

And Tom, and Laura’s brother Willy, 
And Desmond, whose moustache is black, 

Although his conversation’s silly. 











The Young Lady's New Year's Dream. 


I hope they’ve asked Lieutenant Joyce, 
(We met at Mrs. Croker’s lately), 
He has such whiskers—such a voice, 
And then his figure is so stately ; 
And he’s so earnest and sincere— 
He never flatters, and talks finely. 
He is—heigho!—a perfect dear, 
And waltzes, I protest, divinely ! 


I know mamma will disapprove 
My keeping him so many dances— 
* Don’t waltz to tire yourself, my love,’ ' 
She'll say, with very meaning glances. 
With young men, now-a-days, a chat 
That’s really pleasant is a rare case. 
After that waltz, I could have sat 
For hours with him upon the staircase. 


T wonder what his income is? 
I think he said he kept a carriage. 
That doesn’t look so much amiss ; 
Yet he’s too poor, he says, for marriage. 
Men always say so. Perhaps it’s meant 
On purpose to provoke and teaze us : 
As if we never were content 
With any man that’s not a Croesus. 


How sweetly, when ’tis time to shawl, 
In putting on one’s cloak he lingers ; 
And bids ‘ Good night’ with just a small, 
Wee, tiny pressure of one’s fingers ; 
Or takes one out upon his arm, 
To see one safely to the carriage. 
Oh dear! his manners have a charm— 
Which might, alas! be lost by marriage. 


Yes! that’s the trouble! Charming men, 
The best of partners where there’s dancing, 
Are but indifferent partners when 
Marriage has settled our romancing. 
I wonder what his means—but, pooh! 
Why waste my time in idle guesses ? 
T’m quite convinced that they would do 
To find shawls, bonnets, boots, and dresses! 


The other night upon the stair 
We had a chat so snug and cozy: 
I almost fancied, I declare, 
*T would finish with ‘ Promessi sposi.’ 
I bent my bouguetier above, 
As if to search for something hid in’t. 
I thought he meant to tell his love, 
And pop the question—but he didn’t. 


Who knows? To-night he may avow 
His passion with a courage firmer. 
I seem to see him kneeling now— 
I almost think I hear him murmur— 

‘ Harriette, my dear, you must not keep 
The horses standing until morning— 
Why, bless the girl! you’ve been asleep ; 
We fancied you were still adorning!’ 











Drawn by George H. Thomas, 


A POLICEMAN’S VIEW OF CHRISTMAS. 


[See “ Christmas in the Streets.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE STREETS. 







ILLUSTRATED BY GrorcE H. Tuomas. 


OME curious discoveries might 
be made by inquiring how 
Christmas comes to a great many 
people who arejnevitably associated 
with it, and serve in some sort to 
enhance the festivities of others 
more fortunate than themselves. 
This season of jollity and social re- 
union, about which so much has 
been justly said and sung, may, 
apart from its sacred origin, be but 
unequally enjoyed by a great many 
people, who have personally little to 
do with ‘ festive boards’ and ‘ rosy- 
wine,’ and the ‘grasp of friendship’s 
hand.’ Unless they share Mark 
Tapley’s ambition tu be jolly under 
difficulties, Christmas must be but 
a wearisome time of year, requiring 
no little philanthropy to make its 
jubilance significant of the universal 
comfort popularly supposed to be 
represented by bright fires, a snugly 
curtained room, much feeding, strong 
drinks cunningly commingled with 
spice and sugar, a round of 
stories, and a song, with a ‘ chirp- 
ing’ chorus. Who, in that occa- 
sional, silent interval which will 
sometimes come, even to the most 
jovial party, has not listened to the 
clamping of a pair of heavy boots 
out in the deserted street, and felt— 
not a glow, but a chill of sympathy 
for the solitary sentinel who stands 
under the lamp-post, beating his 
hands upon his mist-bedewed chest, 
and gazing wistfully at the ruddy 
glow of light from neighbouring 
windows, whence comes the clinking 
of glasses and the sound of boiste- 
rous merriment ? 

‘We shall have some severe wea- 
ther yet, I fancy,’ says the sympa- 
thetic listener, with an affected 
shiver, as he hitches his chair a 
trifle closer to the fire. ‘It looked 
like snow this morning, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if it comes down 
yet.’ 

* Well, we had a touch or two of 
regular old-fashioned Christmas 
frost last year,’ says the man in the 
corner, who rubs his hands briskly 
at the recollection ; ‘a regular fine 


blood-stirring sort of night it was 
when we all met at Rumbelow’s— 
you remember it, of course. Glo- 
rious fire he had, hadn’t he—-much 
such a fire as this,’ correcting him- 
self in time to avoid an implied dis- 
paragement. 

‘We'll have another log,’ says the 
host. ‘Come, fill up, somebody ; you 
remember the old song— 


‘Gaffer Winter may seize on the milk in the 
pail, 

’Twili-be long ere he freeze the bold brandy 
and ale.’ 


‘Ah, that was a hard night!’ re- 
turns speaker No. 1, still impressed 
with the sound of those solitary 
boots. ‘ Policeman frozen to death 
on his beat, I understood from the 
newspapers.’ 

‘Serve him right for quarrelling 
with the cook,’ says the facetious 
man, and the receding footsteps 
are lost amidst the general laugh- 
ter. 

Serene, philosophical, and bene- 
volent consideration — stoical, and 
yet crabbed, cynicism—or captious 
antagonism, to at least one-half of 
his race, are the three conditions 
which are alone possible to the con- 
stabulary mind, from the night of 
December the 24th to that of January 
the 6th, both inclusive. Let any 
man of an ordinarily even temper ask 
himself what would be his own opi- 
nion of the conduct of the three 
‘ belated revellers’ who, coming full 
of strong fluids, and the recollec- 
tions of protracted conviviality, 
should take up the whole width of 
the pavement, in the vain endeavour 
to march in time to an unsteady 
fugue, meant to represent a chorus ; 
and in selfish ignorance of his long 
and cheerless vigil, greet him with 
small personal witticisms. Would 
he mildly remark, that ‘ they’ve been 
a-keeping of it up, and smilingly 
remonstrate upon the lateness of the 
hour; would he bid them begone 
for a ‘pack of fools,’—or finally, 
would he not rather, feeling that 
‘Gaffer Winter’ had seized upon 
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the milk of human kindness, threaten 
to ‘lock them up, and wish, in 
ruthless indignation, that he could 
lock up everybody. Even the more 
regular householder who deprecates 
such ‘orgies’ as lead to a disturb- 
ance in his quiet neighbourhood 
in the dead of night, looks through 
his bedroom window, beneath the 
blind, and watches for the police- 
man coming round the square. 
Moderate potations, a cheerful fire, 
and the recollections of a pleasant 
evening, are not thus to be rudely 
broken by low Bacchanalian merri- 
ment. He must inquire into it in 
the morning; as it is, he'll keep 
awake to hear the waits play in the 
holy Christmas-tide. 

None of us do keep awake; the 
street minstrels, more faithful to 
their trust, congregate at the corner, 
and amidst much wheezing and the 
stamping of snow from their shoes, 
take the rusty green baize covers 
from their instruments. It needs 
a hearty Christmas ‘effort to get the 
cold air out of the throat of the 
trombone, and ‘the harp which 
once in Tara’s halls the soul of 
music shed,’ evidently wishes it had 
stayed there. 

The policeman, meantime, stands 
grimly critical, like an embodied 
public who has read something in 
the ‘Times,’ but feels a bond of 
union established between himself 
and the performers nevertheless, 
—nay, nods approvingly as they 
ask him whether he’d like ‘ Poor 
Mary Ann,’ as a cheerful and ap- 





propriate concession to his musical 
knowledge. 

The sleeper hearing the uncertain 
melody, modified by curtain and 
blanket and the sleep of happy 
plenitude, dreams of distant cathe- 
dral choirs,—of songs carolled by 
voyayers on the decks of vessels far 
out at sea,—of the old school dinners, 
to summon him to which the gong 
beats tunefully amidst a chorus of 
boyish voices. Waking, he hears 
the appeal which the spokesman 
of the waits makes to Christmas 
charity, somewhat broken and un- 
intelligible it may be, but how 
would you yourself speak after 
blowing for an hour down a frozen 
trumpet ?— 

*Good morn’n, ladies and gen-el-men all, 

The Oridg-nal waits do on you call; 

Wishin’ you merry Chrism’s Lere, 

An’ hope you’il enjie the enshooin’ year.’ 

Let us hope as the hospitable 
door of the quiet tavern opens and 
swallows the minstrel band in a 
subdued blaze of gaslight, that they 
are going to a supper such as they 
dearly love,—of warm ‘ pettitoes,’ or 
some cheap luxury which will give 
them cheer,—let us hope, too, that 
the constable whose solid gravity 
relaxes as he receives outside the 
door the fragrant draught, com- 
pounded—well, never mind, call it 
warm ale,—feels a seasonable senti- 
ment as he slowly turns the pewter 
pot to mix the spice and sugar, and 
with a kindly grin wishes every- 
body a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year. 
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BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 























BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES GREEN. 
OW run, little Annie, run! 
The mistletoe’s here at last. 
And, ah! little Annie, won’t we have fun 
On Christmas night, when dinner is done, 
And the music plays merry and fast? 


And see, little Annie, how white 
The clustering berries shine! 
We'll tie them up for our Christmas night 
Midst a bunch of holly, ruddy and bright: 
Ah! shall we not, Annie mine ? 


For, Annie, our friends will come— 
Your cousins will all be here ; 

And brother Edward is coming home, 

And little Freddy, who used to roam 
In the garden, with you, last year. 


You see, little Annie, although 
You’re so shy about Freddy, that then 
I saw how you kissed in the orchard, and now, 
On Christmas night, neath the mistletoe bough, 
He is coming to kiss you again. 


So run, little Annie, run! 

We'll put the bright holly up now; 
Yes! we two together, and when that is done, 
Why you, little Annie, shall be the one 

To hang up the mistletoe bough. 


Sa 


W. G. 


MY CHRISTMAS INVITATION.: 


(See the Illustration ‘SHE 1s My Fate!’) 


[Extract of a Letter from Herbert 
Langdale, Esquire, of Chestnut 
Lodge, Hampton Court, to his 
bachelor friend, Blank Blank, Es- 
quire, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. | 

* * * So come along, old boy— 

we all say, Come! It will do youa 

deal of good to be out and away for 

a week or two from that mouldy old 

shop which you call “ The Temple.” 

You will meet one or two of the 

cheery old faces—a little more grizzly 

in the figure-head, perhaps, and a 


trifle wider in “ the chest,” as friend 
Leech facetiously puts it. Mary, as 





you know, takes kindly to the _ster- 
ling fellows of the old set, so you 
may be sure of some of them. If 
the frost set in seasonably, you can 
study the fairy grace with which 
our Palace belles skate—if it don’t, 
Master Tommy has a — new 
craft (mounting one heavy brass 
piece), which he is ready to sail or 
fight against your crack frigate for 
a penny or nothing. And your 
steady, favourite partner, the Colonel, 
is coming—so you may read, lounge, 
smoke, play whist, and indulge your 
ancient weakness for mince-pies—all 
to your heart’s content. 
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‘And then—yes, poor fellow! I 
shall tell you— Cousin Emily is 
coming! You remember (I do not 
put it as a question) the sketch with 
the curious inscription, and the lines 
“To the Raven Beauty,” which I 
found in your most legal-looking 
writing-pad when rummaging for a 
sheet of paper. I know you looked 
very foolish, and did your best to 
hoodwink me. It was of no use. 
Never mind. Perhaps she és your 
fate, as you call it. You have my 
best wishes, for it is high time you 
were “ tied up.” 

‘I here oolett this sheet to your 
fast friend Boxer, who lies winking 
and watching me. He looks wisely 


at it, and wags his tail. The great 
Burleigh himself could not have 
looked more sagacious. Evidently 
your friend means to say—Good, let 
it be sent! So on Christmas Eve 
at latest we shall expect you. When 
the sweet bells of Christmas morn 
summon us once more within the 
sacred walls to listen to the angels’ 
gladsome message, let us all be there 
to share the gentle influence. We 
need it. For in this smart, caleu- 
lating, self-sufficient, brassy age, we 
get very hard—very worldly, if we 
do not take great care. But I must 
not preach when my present business 
is simply to say—Come!’ 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS,—Tue Boys’ Letters Home. 
Drawn by George H. Thomas. 








